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The International Labor Organization 


| Fea International Labor Organization, created as 
an official body associated with the League of 
Nations in 1919, has functioned continuously since 
that time, first at headquarters in Geneva and, since 
August, 1940, in Montreal. ILO spokesmen have indi- 
cated a desire to coordinate its work with that of the 
United Nations Organization, and have stated that 
the ILO could operate most effectively with the Eco- 
nomic and Social Council of the UNO. 

At the last International Labor Conference held in 
Paris last fall, three amendments to the ILO constitu- 
tion were drawn up to sever the 26-year-old ties be- 
tween the labor organization and the defunct League 
of Nations, and to pave the way for affiliation with 
the UNO. Since three quarters of the member coun- 
tries must approve these basic constitutional changes, 
the conference called the attention of governments to 
the importance of ratifying them promptly. At pres- 
ent, a special delegation of twelve is considering 
amendments that may be necessary in the establish- 
ment of relationships between the ILO and the UNO. 


GOALS 


Throughout its twenty-seven years, the ILO has 
been guided by two basic principles: (1) that uni- 
versal peace can be established only if it is based on 
social justice, and (2) that any nation which fails to 
adopt humane conditions of labor thereby creates an 
economic barrier for other nations which seek to im- 
prove working conditions within their own borders. 
Through the system set up by the ILO for the com- 
ing together of the three parties most concerned with 
labor problems—namely, the worker, the employer 
and the government—there has been evolved a forum 
for the discussion and analysis of questions relating 
to the welfare of labor everywhere. As a result, a good 
deal of legislation creating minimum standards has 
been adopted by member states. At the beginning of 
World War II, there were fifty-five member states in 
the organization. Until the political situation is com- 


pletely stabilized, it is not possible to give the exact 
present number; however, forty-eight member states 
were present at the Paris conference, in the fall of 
1945. The United States joined in 1934. 

The machinery of the ILO consists of the Interna- 
tional Labor Conference, and the International Labor 
Office which functions under the supervision of the 
Governing Body. The conference meets at least once 
a year and has four delegates from each member state 
—two representing the government, one representing 
the employers and one representing the workers. All 
delegates are chosen by their respective governments 
after consultation with the most representative em- 
ployers’ and workers’ groups in each country. The 
governing body has the same proportion of personnel, 
with sixteen representing governments and eight each 
representing employers and workers; six of the gov- 
ernment representatives and two employers’ and two 
workers’ representatives must come from non-Euro- 
pean states. 

Chosen every three years by the delegates to the 
conference, the governing body supervises the work 
of the ILO, frames its budget and largely determines 
the agenda of the conferences. Members of the gov- 
erning body at present include: governments—Aus- 
tralia, Brazil, Chile, Egypt, Mexico, Peru, Poland, 
Sweden, the United States, Belgium, Canada, China, 
France, the United Kingdom, India and the Nether- 
lands; employers—D. S. Erulkar, India; Sir John 
Forbes Watson, United Kingdom; W. Gemmill, South 
Africa; Li Ming, China; H. C. Oersted, Denmark; 
Pierre Waline, France; Fernando Yllanes Ramos, 
Mexico; and J. David Zellerbach, United States; 
workers—Robert J. Watt, United States; Joseph 
Hallsworth, United Kingdom; Leon Jouhaux, France; 
Gunnar Andersson, Sweden; A. E. Monk, Australia; 
Chu Hsueh-fan, China; Percy Bengough, Canada; and 
Vincente Lombardo Toledano, Mexico. 

Decisions by ILO conferences based on a two-thirds 
majority vote are referred to as draft international 
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“conventions” or as “recommendations.” A recom- 
mendation is a nonmandatory proposal submitted to 
member states that is designed to serve primarily as 
the basis for national legislation. A draft international 
convention, when formally ratified by a member state, 
results in the enactment of legislation or other appro- 
priate action. Members of the organization (includ- 
ing those who voted against an approved draft con- 
vention) are constitutionally bound to bring draft 
conventions to the attention of the proper authorities 
in their own countries within eighteen months at the 
most from the time the draft conventions are adopted. 
According to the ILO constitution, a member state 
which ratifies a draft convention “will take such 
action as may be necessary to make effective the pro- 
visions of such convention.” Also, “each of the mem- 
bers agrees to make an annual report to the Inter- 
national Labor Office on the measures which it has 
taken to give effect to the provisions of conventions 
to which it is a party.” 

In addition to the annual conferences, the ILO 
sometimes calls regional and special conferences to 
discuss general problems of employment as they affect 
various member states, and problems in particular in- 
dustries or occupations. On April 1, for example, the 
Third American Regional ILO Conference will open 
in Mexico City to consider the social and economic 
problems of the Americas and three technical subjects 
—vocational training, industrial relations and labor 
inspection. In June, the twenty-eighth ILO confer- 
ence will be held in Seattle to consider nine draft in- 
ternational conventions and two recommendations. 
These documents will serve as a basis for discussions 
aiming at establishing minimum standards of wages, 
hours and working conditions of seamen. The twenty- 
ninth general session of the ILO will be held in Mon- 
treal beginning September 19, 1946, and will deal 
with general questions, including the amendment of 
the organization’s constitution, made necessary by 
ILO’s projected association with the UNO. 

In addition to drawing up recommendations and 
conventions and promoting their ratification, the ILO 
studies the application of these agreements in vari- 
ous countries and supplies the membership with prog- 
ress reports. A continuous stream of information, 
based on broad research into labor problems, flows 
through the ILO headquarters and to the membership 
through books, monographs and periodicals published 
in various languages (including the monthly Inter- 
national Labor Review). The ILO also answers re- 
quests for information from governments, organiza- 
tions and individuals. Among the subjects covered in 
recent publications are employment in the period be- 
tween war and peace, social security, the cooperative 
movement in the Western Hemisphere, the health of 
children in Europe and problems of wages, hours, 
prices, nutrition and migration. To aid in formulat- 
ing its studies, the ILO obtains official and unofficial 
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publications from all over the world, receives data 


from special correspondents and gathers facts from 
governments and many unofficial organizations. It is 
said to have the largest library in the world on ques- 
tions affecting labor. 

The permanent staff of the ILO is made up of 
thirty different nationalities and each person 1s re- 
garded as a member of an international civil service. 
In their official capacity, according to ILO policy, 
they are duty bound not to “seek or receive instruc- 
tions from any government or other authority exter- 
nal to the ILO.” 

The chart on page 68 shows the structure and 
workings of the ILO. 

From 1919 when the first conference was held to 
January, 1946, there were 914 ratifications of 67 draft 
international conventions registered by most of the 
countries of the world. Subject matter of typical con- 
ventions, numbered according to the order of their 
adoption, is as follows: (1) hours of work (industry) ; 
(4) night work (women); (8) unemployment indem- 
nity (shipwreck) ; (12) workmen’s compensation (agri- 
culture); (16) medical examination of young persons 
(sea); (21) inspection of migrants; (26) minimum 
wage-fixing machinery; (30) hours of work (com- 
merce and offices); (35) old-age insurance (industry, 
etc.); (44) unemployment provision; (47) forty-hour 
week; (50) recruiting of indigenous workers; (54) 
holidays with pay (sea); (61) reduction of hours of 
work (textiles); (63) statistics of wages and hours of 
work. 

In addition, the conference, up to January, 1946, has 
adopted sixty-seven recommendations not subject to 
formal ratification by member states. 


PHILADELPHIA CONFERENCE 


One of the most important of the wartime ILO con- 
ferences, the twenty-sixth general session opened in 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania, in May, 1944, and 
adopted what is known as “the Declaration of Phila- 
delphia.” It restates in its first point the basic prin- 
ciples of the ILO, namely, that “labor is not a com- 
modity; freedom of expression and of association are 
essential to sustained progress; poverty anywhere con- 
stitutes a danger to prosperity everwhere; the war 
against want requires to be carried on with unrelent- 
ing vigor within each nation, and by continuous and 
concerted international effort in which the representa- 
tives of workers and employers, enjoying equal status 
with those of governments, join with them in free 
discussion and democratic decision with a view to the 
promotion of the common welfare.” 

The Declaration also indicates that lasting peace 
must be based on international social justice and 
freedom and dignity for all, regardless of race, creed 
or sex. It declares that all national and international 
policies and measures, particularly those of an eco- 
nomic and financial character, should be directed 
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toward the attainment of these objectives. The third 
point emphasizes “the solemn obligation” of the 
ILO to promote programs which aim to achieve 
full employment with raised standards of living, and 
to supply facilities for training and the transfer of 
labor, including migration for employment and set- 
tlement. “Effective recognition of the right of col- 
lective bargaining, extension of social security meas- 
ures, adequate protection for the life and health of 
workers, provision for child welfare and maternity 
protection, nutrition, housing and recreational facili- 
ties, equality of educational and vocational training 
are also stressed.” 

In the fourth point, the conference pledges the full 
cooperation of the ILO with other international bodies 
set up “for the promotion of the health, education and 
well-being of all peoples.” 

The fifth point states that “the conference affirms 
that the principles set forth in this Declaration are 
fully applicable to all peoples everywhere and that, 
while the manner of their application must be deter- 
mined with due regard to the stage of social and eco- 
nomic development reached by each people, their 
progressive application to peoples who are still de- 
pendent, as well as to those who have already 
achieved self-government, is a matter of concern to 
the whole civilized world.” 

An interesting phase of the Philadelphia conference 
was a discussion covering the issue of bipartite (work- 
ers and employers) versus tripartite (workers, em- 
ployers and government) methods of determining 
labor standards, and whether tripartite or bipartite 
international industrial committees should be estab- 
lished as part of the ILO’s machinery. One of the 
most ardent advocates of the bipartite method was 
Sir Frederick Leggett, a government member of the 
governing body of the ILO from Great Britain, who 
has been active for many years as the government 
representative in tripartite conferences devoted to the 
settlement of industrial disputes. This entire matter 
was discussed at various ILO governing body meet- 
ings and culminated with the adoption at the Quebec, 
Canada, ILO meeting of June, 1945, of a program 
through which bipartite subcommittees are being set 
up as part of the tripartite industrial committees. It 
is thus possible for a bipartite group to serve as a 
subcommittee within the ILO, which itself is a tri- 
partite organization. Recommendation of the bipar- 
tite boards may be approved by the over-all tripartite 
group and, in time, may become draft international 
conventions. 


PARIS CONFERENCE 


The 1945 Paris ILO conference met from October 
15 to November 5 and was attended by delegates 
from forty-eight member states of the ILO. Thirty- 
five of the delegations had representatives of govern- 
ment, labor and industry. Four consisted of goveri- 


ment and worker members only and nine had only 
government representatives. 

For the first time in history, the ILO rejected the 
credentials of a delegate when it voted 119 to 0 not 
to seat the workers’ delegation from Argentina. The 
credentials committee, which refused to seat the 
workers’ delegation on the ground that it did not 
represent a free workers’ group, seated the Argen- 
tine government representative on the grounds that 
Argentina is a member of the United Nations Or- 
ganization and that “it would serve no purpose. . . 
to examine the credentials of the representatives of 
the government of the Argentine Republic . . . ex- 
cept as regards their duly verified formal correctness.” 
Italy was readmitted to the ILO, as was Guatemala. 
Iceland was admitted to membership, and official 
observers were present from Syria, Lebanon and 
Nicaragua. 

The twenty-seventh session of the ILO formulated 
amendments to articles 1, 13 and 36 of the present 
constitution. The new article 1 states that mem- 
bers of the ILO and those others who were affiliated 
on November 1, 1945, and any member of the United 
Nations may become a member of the ILO by con- 
tacting the Director and indicating its acceptance of 
the obligations in the ILO constitution. It also states 
that the ILO conference will continue té admit mem- 
bers by a two thirds vote, but that this vote must 
include two thirds of the government delegates. 

The changes in article 13 of the constitution relate 
to finance and budgetary arrangements and provide 
that the ILO may make use of such funds as may 
appear appropriate in any eventual cooperation with 
the UNO. This article also states that the confer- 
ence may by a two thirds vote decide budgetary ar- 
rangements after they have been approved by “a 
committee of government representatives.” However, 
no member more than two years in arrears “shall 
have a vote of any kind.” 

The new article 36 provides for amendments to the 
constitution after they have been approved by a two 
thirds vote of the members “including five of the 
eight states which are represented in the governing 
body as states of chief industrial importance.” 

The Paris conference adopted a resolution in favor 
of “the maintenance of full employment during the 
period of industrial rehabilitation and reconversion” 
and decided to bring this resolution to the attention 
of government and of the international bodies. 

The ILO meeting approved the following points for 
discussion with governments, which action may be 
followed by conventions or recommendations: (1) 
medical examination for fitness for employment 
(young workers), and (2) night work of children and 
young persons (nonindustrial occupations). In addi- 
tion, upon recommendation of the Committee on 
Children and Young Workers, the conference (1) 
requested the governing body to examine the possi- 
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bility of placing on the agenda of an early session of 
the conference the question of the extension to agri- 
culture of medical examination for fitness for employ- 
ment of persons under 18; (2) requested the gov- 
erning body to examine the possibility of placing on 
the agenda of the next session the question of the revi- 
sion of night work (young persons) ; (3) adopted a 
resolution concerning the protection of children and 
young workers; (4) adopted a resolution concerning 
the employment and vocational education of the 
youth of liberated countries; (5) requested the gov- 
erning body to place on the next session of the con- 
ference the question of regulating the underground 
work of young persons in mines; and (6) requested 
the governing body to set up an advisory committee 
to study the problems of young workers. 


AT SAN FRANCISCO 


A statement by ILO representatives to the United 
Nations Conference on International Organization in 
San Francisco in 1945 indicates the hoped-for rela- 
tionship between the International Labor Organiza- 
tion and the United Nations Organization. The June, 
1945, meeting of the governing body in Quebec ap- 
proved this statement, which was also endorsed by 
the ILO committee on constitutional questions in 
Paris. The statement reads: 


“The International Labor Organization needs and de- 
sires, within the new framework, enough freedom of 
action to discharge its responsibilities and particularly 
to assure that the voice which the workers and employers 
exercise in world affairs through the International Labor 
Organization remains a real one. It goes without saying 
that the tripartite form of organization, which has given 
the International Labor Organization its special char- 
acter and its special strength, should be maintained. The 
International Labor Organization’s direct relations with 
governments should remain unimpaired. It should have 
access to the general assembly and a position within the 
new organization which will enable it to make an effect- 
ive contribution. The working out of this position may be 
left to the negotiations contemplated in the Dumbarton 
Oaks proposals, and we are confident that the terms 
finally agreed on will be such as to permit the necessary 
freedom within the framework of coordinated effort. 

“The International Labor Organization has pledged its 
full cooperation with the other international organizations 
to be included within the great structure which you are 
building here and has made clear its hope and confidence 
that all of the United Nations will cooperate with it to 
make effective the social objectives set forth in thg Declar- 
ation of Philadelphia. We realize that it will be necessary 
to alter the constitution of the International Labor Or- 
ganization in order to provide the necessary links with 
the United Nations, and we are also in course of exam- 
ining the constitutional changes necessary to enable us to 
do our own work better.” 

The Paris general conference of the ILO confirmed 
the desire of the organization to enter into relation- 
ship with the UNO on terms to be determined by 


agreement that will permit the International Labor 
Organization to retain the authority essential for the 
discharge of its responsibilities under its constitution 
and the Declaration of Philadelphia. 

Edward J. Phelan, acting director of the Interna- 
tional Labor Office, at the conclusion of the ILO 
meeting in Paris said there was no reason to fear that 
the United Nations Organization’s power to coordi- 
nate the activities of specialized inter-governmental 
agencies would be employed to restrict the activities 
of the International Labor Office. On the contrary, 
“the establishment of the Economic and Social Coun- 
cil of the United Nations would reenforce the ILO, for 
it will provide the means to secure the application of 
those international measures in the economic and 
financial fields without which the ILO efforts in the 
field of international social policy must frequently 
fail.” 


EVALUATION 


Statements by Robert J. Watt, workers’ delegate to 
the ILO from the United States, and Senator Fraser, 
government delegate from Australia, and J. David 
Zellerbach, an employers’ delegate of the United 
States indicate the attitudes of the majority groups 
at the Paris conference. Mr. Watt, who is recognized 
as a representative of the “right wing” of organized 
labor, said in his address to: the conference: 


“The tripartite character of the organization has stood 
the test of time. We have met together for over a quarter 
of a century and gained mutual understanding. Within 
many of the delegations, and particularly our own, we 
have found on many occasions all three groups come to 
full agreement. The very criticism of the International 
Labor Organization which has come in recent months 
from outside sources has made it more desirable among 
truly democratic groups. The International Labor Or- 
ganization has not been a pressure group either for the 
proletariat or for the capitalists. It has not attempted 
to be an agency of compulsion. Of course the record of 
its achievements cannot be calculated dogmatically, be- 
cause a major function has been to condition the minds 
of men to social justice. It has helped, I am sure no one 
can deny, to set in motion a tide in the affairs of men 
which has harnessed energies for human progress. I am 
sure no one can deny that it has helped to produce the 
basic materials out of which men in many nations have 
forged the instruments of law for human betterment. 

“T am one of those who believe—and I am sure the 
American workers with few exceptions agree—that it is 
better for men to make their own progress, even if slow, 
than to be transmitted from one stage to another, unaware 
of where or why, unknowing whether it is for better or 
for worse. In other words, we believe in free will. We be- 
lieve that men must choose in order to make any gains 
which are real and enduring. What is bestowed by central 
authority without the choice of the beneficiaries can be 
withdrawn when the central authority so wills. 

“Free will to choose is fundamental and essential. 
Sometimes our choice may prove unwise and sometimes 
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harmful, but people who are free to choose are less 
likely to make mistakes and keep on making mistakes 
than is the totalitarian authority. Democracies may move 
slower than some other forms of government, but they 
move with real power when by the free choice of their 
people they start any program in motion.” 

Mr. Zellerbach, prominent American industrialist, 

said: 

“As the representative of American employers, it is my 
conviction that one of the greatest implementations to 
world peace is to raise the standard of living of peoples 
throughout the world. . . . by increasing the amount of 
goods produced—thus supplying the needs of more con- 
sumers and enabling the employer to pay higher wages, 
which in turn means increased purchasing power. Higher 
wages depend upon how much a worker produces. If by 
working more diligently or by using more efficient tools 
he increases his output, wages can be raised correspond- 
ingly. There is ample evidence for the belief that the vast 
majority of American employers are in favor of more 
wages when production justifies such an increase, because 
purchasing power, which arises out of the process of pro- 
duction for profit, is the true source of our prosperity. 

“In many countries production has been retarded be- 
cause of the critical need for training. We therefore wish 
to endorse the section of the Report regarding the re- 
quirement for training in the postwar period. We par- 
ticularly wish to suggest that the section of Director 
Phelan’s Report, regarding the development of the advisory 
service of the International Labor Office, be expanded to 
include advice on industrial training. 

“T believe that other nations can learn from the experi- 
ence gained by American industrialists during the war. 
Our industrial accomplishments during the war period are 
a tribute to the resourcefulness of the American free en- 
terprise system. One new development which made a 
major contribution to this success, was the training pro- 
gram developed with workers, managements and govern- 
ment.” 


A government point of view was presented by 
Senator Fraser of Australia: 


“We are particularly interested in what the Director’s 
Report has to say about full employment. The Australian 
Government has taken the initiative time after time at 
international conferences in an attempt to secure general 
recognition of the obligations which each country owes 
to others to maintain full employment within its own 
borders and to promote international collaboration in 
measures that will achieve full employment. It is a mat- 
ter of great satisfaction for my government that the 
Director is able to record the positive steps that are being 
taken in many countries to guard against the reappearance 
of unemployment after the war.” 


Although the government of the Soviet Union is 
not part of the International Labor Organization, its 
attitude, along with that of Russian labor unions 
and the CIO toward continual government participa- 
tion in establishing policies affecting the wages, hours 
and working conditions of workers and industry gen- 
erally, is usually reflected by a section of the British 
Trade Union Congress, a section of the French labor 


unions and the Latin American Federation of Labor 
Unions, which claims to represent the bulk of the 
labor unions of South America and Mexico. The 
Soviet Union has been actively promoting the World 
Federation of Trade Unions, which is seeking, ac- 
cording to observers, to set itself up as the interna- 
tional body to represent labor at the UNO. Mean- 
while, leaders of the American Federation of Labor 
and other groups here and abroad say that Russian 
unions are government dominated and have no oppor- 
tunity to participate in “free collective bargaining.” 

Another critical situation is found in Argentina, 
where the labor unions have been subject to arbi- 
trary measures which force them to submit to rigid 
government control. As a result, a growing opposi- 
tion is reported in some of the old-established unions 
(particularly in the railroad and meat-packing indus- 
tries) to the Peron decrees, which both the “right” 
and “left” workers’ delegates at the Paris meeting 
hoped would soon be lifted through “labor pressure.” 

The labor picture in each country is becoming in- 
creasingly tied up with events on the international 
labor front. The ILO is a tripartite organization of 
government, labor and industry, while the World 
Federation of Trade Unions is an organization of 
workers only. The WFTU seems to have taken over 
the functions of the International Federation of Trade 
Unions, which disbanded in December, 1945. The 
IFTU, of which the CIO was not a member, included 
the American Federation of Labor among its mem- 
bers, but the AFL has refused to become part of the 
WFTU, claiming that the latter organization is “Com- 
munist dominated.” Therefore, the AFL, the largest la- 
bor union body in this country and the second largest 
in the world, now has no international trade union af- 
filiation. Robert J. Watt, sole American worker repre- 
sentative in the ILO, is an international official of the 
AFL. The CIO insists that it have direct representa- 
tion at the ILO, which would give it equal status 
with the AFL. This situation is causing considerable 
concern, particularly among British trade union lead- 
ers like Ernest Bevin, Foreign Minister of the British 
Government, and others who feel that no interna- 
tional labor organization should alienate a group like 
the AFL. This, of course, is further tied up with the 
effort to win mass American support for international 
labor standards, whether promoted by the ILO or the 
WFTU. On February 12, the general assembly of the 
UNO’s political and security committee voted to 
grant both WFTU and the AFL “consultative affilia- 
tion” with the UNO’s Economic and Social Council. 

The leaders and supporters of the ILO are aware 
of the challenges that lie ahead and are preparing to 
meet them through the tripartite processes on which 
ILO activities are based. 


ABRAHAM A. DrssER 
Management Research Division 
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On-the-job Training for Veterans 


By ee has shifted in industrial training from 
the government-sponsored training-within-indus- 
try programs and shop training to veterans’ appren- 
tice training and a streamlined plan called “on-the- 
job-training.” These two types of programs were 
made possible through legislation passed by the Sev- 
enty-eighth Congress providing for veteran training 
and education. The legislation is embodied in Public 
Law 346, known popularly as the GI bill of rights, 
and is designed to aid ex-service men and women in 
readjusting to civilian employment and to obtain 
reasonable wages while learning a trade or occupation. 

Statements of government representatives indicate 
that industry faces training responsibilities compar- 
able to its war-time training job. They estimate 
that more than 10% of the discharged veterans will 
seek trade or occupational training under the provi- 
sions of the GI bill of rights. Ten per cent of dis- 
charged veterans would represent approximately 
1,600,000 apprenticeships and on-the-job trainees dur- 
ing the next few years. Representative John W. 
McCormack informed the House last October that if 
only 5% of our returned service men and women seek 
apprentice and on-the-job training, there would be 
800,000 in industrial, commercial and professional 
training. The annual payroll for these 800,000 trainees 
would approximate $2 billion, according to Represen- 
tative McCormack. 

As an indication of the expansion that has already 
occurred, the number of apprenticeship programs in 
the State of New York increased during 1945 from 
800 to 3,296. The latest figures of the Veterans’ Ad- 
ministration show that as of February 28, 1946, appli- 
cations filed by veterans for the over-all privileges of 
education, and occupational and trade training in the 
United States totaled 1,190,033. 


A FLEXIBLE PROGRAM 


On-the-job training was designed to offer more 
flexible opportunities than standard apprentice train- 
ing, and it is being preferred, according to representa- 
tives of the Veterans’ Administration and state ap- 
prentice training agencies, by veterans and employers. 
Under the terms of a standard apprentice program, 
the veteran is not always able to spend the minimum 
of 4,000 hours in learning a trade. Moreover, it is 
sometimes difficult to arrange for the required mini- 
mum of 144 hours per year of related classroom in- 
struction. In addition, the veteran apprenticeship is 
somewhat rigid in that a formal agreement binds both 
parties to certain provisions and may be registered 
with the state apprenticeship council or committee. 


In contrast, on-the-job training is not subject to long 
tenure of training time, or to a written agreement. 
In this streamlined program, the veteran can obtain 

a training in one of many occupations, or he can sign 

up for a refresher course in connection with his pre- 

military job in which significant changes have oc- 
curred during his absence. 

The Veterans’ Administration has recently issued 
the first of a simple set of regulations governing 
on-the-job training: 

I. Requirements the Veteran Must Meet 
The Veteran must 

1. Have had active service in the Armed Forces between 

September 16, 1940, and the end of World War II; 
. Have been honorably discharged; 

. Have had active service of at least ninety days or 
more (exclusive of time assigned to education or 
training course in Army or Navy training programs, 
which course was completed), or if there has been 
less than ninety days’ active service, discharged for 
service-incurred disability; 

4. Start the course within four years of discharge or at 
the end of the war, whichever is later. 

II. Steps the Veteran Must Take 

1. File Veterans’ Administration Form 1950 with its 
regional office. This form is entitled “Veteran’s Ap- 
plication for a course of Education or Training.” 

2. Attach to Form 1950, when filed, a certified copy of 
discharge or release from active service. 

3. When application is approved, Veterans’ Administra- 
tion sends veteran a “Certificate of Eligibility and 
Entitlement,” Form 1953. 

4. If (or when) he obtains a trainee job with an em- 
ployer whose training program has been “approved,” 
the veteran signs the “Certificate of Eligibility and 
Entitlement” and gives it to the employer. 

Ill. What the Veteran Receives 
The veteran receives monthly a check from the Veterans’ 

Administration in the amount of $65 if he has no depend- 

ents, or $90 if he has a dependent or dependents. (However, 

monthly payments will, in no event, be larger than the 
difference between the veteran’s current salary and the 

“objective” wage established for the job for which he is be- 

ing trained.) 

Payments are effective as of the date of receipt at the 
Veterans’ Administration of the veteran’s application on 
Form 1950, or the date the employer’s training plan is ap- 
proved, or when veteran starts working, whichever is later. 

The period over which payments will be made, as long 
as the veteran is employed in approved training program, is 
one year, plus additional periods if his progress is satisfac- 
tory, not exceeding his length of active service after Sep- 
tember 16, 1940, should the approved program so require. 

In some instances the veteran may change from one ap- 
proved job to another without loss of benefits, provided the 
Veterans’ Administration is notified by him before such 
change is made and approval is granted. 
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IV. Requirements the Institution Must Meet 

For the veteran to get the subsistence allowance, he must 
be employed in a training job in an “approved institution.” 

Approval may be given by the Veterans’ Administration, 
as in the case of large corporations with branches in many 
states. Usually, however, the responsibility for approving 
employers’ plans will rest with some agency in each of the 
forty-eight state governments selected by the state to per- 
form this function. 

While the administrative procedures will differ somewhat 
from state to state, the following requirements may be con- 
sidered typical: 

To be approved as an institution eligible to provide 
on-the-job training to veterans under the Servicemen’s 
Readjustment Act of 1944, such institution must have a 
written program of on-the-job training or be a partici- 
pant in such a program which conforms to the following: 


1. That the training is established for a recognized 
occupation which requires the acquisition of skills and 
information, the learning of which should require a rela- 
tively short period of time of on-the-job training; and 
one in which it is customary to pay a differential between 
the beginning wage and the wage upon completion of a 
definite training period. 

2. That the institution will place the veteran under the 
instruction and supervision of a fully trained and com- 
petent worker in the occupation who has demonstrated 
ability to instruct. 

3. That the schedule of on-the-job experience is or- 
ganized in a logical sequence and includes the approxi- 
mate time to be spent on each phase of the occupation. 

4. That the institution has adequate facilities for pro- 
viding good training. 

5. That the institution will pay the veteran in accord- 
ance with a progressively increasing scale of wages, which, 
over the term of training will average at least 50% of the 
average trained worker rate in the occupation in the es- 
tablishment. 


6. That the institution will furnish to the Veterans’ 
Administration such information as they request concern- 
ing wages paid to the veteran, 


7. That the institution will keep adequate records of 
the veteran’s progress in his on-the-job training. 

8. That the institution will grant the right of periodic 
visitation to the Veterans’ Administration and/or the 
approving agency. 


V. Steps the Institution Must Take 
1. Inform state agency responsible for approving on-the- 
job training plan (local office of Veterans’ Administra- 
tion will provide address) of desire to institute an 
on-the-job training program. They may send employer 
a form to be filled out, or a representative to obtain 
necessary information, 

In general, the state agency will want to see: (1) 
that the institution has a definite program of education 
or training to fit the veteran for a particular job; (2) 
that the institution has adequate finances, facilities and 
supervisory personnel to train the veteran properly; 
(3) that provision is made to advance him and increase 
his pay if and as he progresses; and (4) that the allow- 
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ance is not treated as a subsidy to reduce the salary 
paid by the employer. 

. Submit to the state agency a written description of 
the training program, including: 

a. Title of job for which veteran is to be trained; 

b. Salary to be paid at start of training; increases 
if any to be made during training; salary to be 
paid when and if veteran completes training satis- 
factorily; 

c. Length of training program; 

d. Brief description of the various stages through 
which the veteran will progress, what knowledge 
he will be expected to acquire at each stage, and 
the approximate length of time required for each 
stage. 

3. The state agency will notify employer when his plan 
is approved. 


4, Obtain from trainee veteran his “Certificate of Eligi- 
bility and Entitlement.” Complete and send with 
attachments described below to regional office of the 
Veterans’ Administration. 

5. Attach to the “Certificate of Eligibility and Entitle- 
ment” a statement or statements containing the follow- 
ing: 

A. A description of the trade or position for which 
training is to be given, and the length of training 
course customarily required, and the educational 
level of veteran at entrance into training. 

B. The monthly salary or wage based upon the stand- 
ard work week exclusive of overtime, payable to the 
trainee, and a salary or wage applicable to the be- 
ginning rate for a journeyman workman in the posi- 
tion for which the veteran is preparing himself, and 
a statement indicating the willingness of the estab- 
lishment to furnish the Veterans’ Administration 
monthly a certificate showing the attendance record 
and the amount which has been paid to the trainee 
during the month, directly or indirectly, as wage, 
compensation or other income. 

C. The charges for supplies and other necessary equip- 
ment customarily furnished other persons being 
trained by the establishment in the given trade or 
position. 
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Welcome, Servicemen! 


The return of servicemen to their old jobs is an- 
nounced at the Bridgeton plant of Owens-Illinois 
Glass Company through special posters placed on all 
plant bulletin boards. 

The veterans’ coordinator designed a printed poster 
814"x11” with a space for the serviceman’s name, 
when he left the plant, when he returned, and in what 
theaters of war he served. A few days before the vet- 
eran reports back to his former job, the posters are 
placed on all bulletin boards, thus enabling fellow 
workers to anticipate his coming and have a better 
chance of becoming acquainted with him upon arrival. 
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Trends in Collective Bargaining 


Discharges Given More Study 


The circumstances occasioning the discharge of an 
employee are being given more detailed consideration 
in collective-bargaining agreements. The reason, ac- 
cording to management and labor union observers, 
is that if the method and reasons for discharge are 
outlined clearly in a union contract it saves a large 
amount of unnecessary controversy. 

A clause headed “Discharge Cases” in a current 
agreement between a rubber company and a local of 
the United Rubber Workers of America (CIO) states 
that a worker who is discharged after his probation- 
ary period who believes the discharge unwarranted 
shall take up his discharge within five days under the 
existing grievance procedure. Should it be determined 
through the grievance procedure that the employee 
has been discharged unjustly, the company and the 
union jointly will decide the course of action to be 
taken. The circumstances surrounding each case shall 
be the determining factor for utilization of one of the 
following reinstatement and compensation provisions: 

“A. Reinstatement with full compensation at the em- 
ployee’s regular rate of pay for time lost, less any amount 
he may have received or become entitled to receive dur- 
ing that period from any other source as compensation for 
work done during this period. 

“B. Reinstatement without back pay. 

“C. Separated from employment of the company but 
compensated in accordance with subparagraph A above 
from the date of discharge to the date such decision is 
made.” 

The union may, by written notice within thirty-five 
days of the date of discharge, indicate that it desires 
to arbitrate the matter. In such case, the arbitrator 
is to be instructed to render a decision in writing to 
the parties not later than thirty days from the date 
of the final arbitration proceedings. Should the arbi- 
trator find that the employee was unjustly discharged, 
the company is to follow the same methods of rein- 
statement or compensation as followed in cases set- 
tled prior to arbitration. 


Transfers Clarified in Agreement 


An agreement between an American company and 
the Free Federation of Labor of Puerto Rico, affili- 
ated with the AFL, provides that the company shall 
reimburse its employees for all “reasonable transfer 
and travel expenses incurred by them as a direct 
result of travel orders issued by the company.” 

An employee stationed in Puerto Rico who is as- 


signed elsewhere is to consider his assignment perma- 
nent unless it is designated by the company as tempo- 
rary. A temporary assignment is one in which the 
employee, by the nature of his duty, is not consid- 
ered to be a regular member of the staff at the loca- 
tion where he is temporarily assigned. Temporary 
assignments are usually for seven months’ or less 
duration, but may be extended to longer periods if 
mutually agreeable. The following rules cover the 


question of salary and expenses of the transferred 
employee: 


“Any employee temporarily transferred away from San 
Juan, Puerto Rico, to another point shall be compensated 
on a monthly salary at a rate of at least the equivalent 
to that received at the base station for bulletined work- 
ing hours. 

“Employee on temporary foreign duty will be allowed 
his living expenses in accordance with the established 
practices of the company. 

“In so far as the requirements of the business will per- 
mit, assignment to temporary or foreign duty will be so 
arranged as to work a minimum inconvenience to those 
concerned. 

“Employees transferred to other points shall receive, at 
the company’s expense, all required innoculations and 
vaccinations.” 


An employee discharged or laid off while on a 


foreign assignment is to be returned by the company 
to the place of hiring or station in Puerto Rico. 


Hiring Employees 


A Pacific coast chemical company has agreed that 
the AFL union representing its workers has the 
right to issue temporary working cards to new 
employees, and request them to make application for 
membership, to the union within fifteen days of com- 
mencement of employment. The right to hire and 
discharge for cause and to maintain efficiency and 
discipline are company responsibilities as are the prod- 
ducts to be manufactured, the location of plants, the 
schedules of production and methods, and the proc- 
esses and means of manufacturing. 

When it becomes necessary to reduce the working 
force, the following factors are, among others, to be 
taken into consideration: 


“a, Seniority, z.e., the length of the employee’s continu- 
ous service with the company; 

“Ability, z.e., individual employee’s special training and 
efficient service. 

“When in the opinion of the company, ability is equal, 
seniority shall govern.” 
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“The following rules define seniority: 

“1. Seniority shall mean and be figured only as the 
time served at the plant, and shall not apply to any em- 
ployee until he shall have been employed for at least 
thirty days. 

“9 Twelve consecutive months of unemployment 
(not due to illness or physical incapacity) or a volun- 
tary quit or a discharge breaks seniority. 

“ce. It is also understood that in case of curtailment of 
operations necessitating a layoff of employees, all tem- 
porary employees will be laid off before any regular em- 
ployee is laid off. 

“This schedule will progressively affect the workers in 
proportion to the length of their service and the severity 
of the reduction in operation. 

“dq. When new jobs are created or vacancies occur, they 
will be posted on the bulletin board and members of the 
union will be given the opportunity to apply for such jobs. 
These applications shall be given due consideration by the 
company and the principle of seniority shall govern if 
ability and experience are equal. 

“e. Nothing in this section is to be so construed as 
to interfere with the obligations on the part of the com- 
pany toward returning servicemen under any federal or 
state legislation. 

“f. Employees shall retain their seniority while on 
supervisory positions, not covered by this agreement. 
Any employee who was or may be transferred from a clas- 
sification covered by this agreement, upon return to a 
job covered by this agreement, whether in periods of re- 
duced employment or otherwise, shall be returned to the 
classification from which he was transferred and shall not 
be displaced from this classification by reason of seniority. 
This clause applies retroactively to present supervisory 
employees who were transferred from a classification 
which is now covered by this agreement.” 


World Federation of Trade Unions 


A report by the United States Department of Labor 
indicates that the World Federation of Trade Unions, 
which convened in Paris, France, from September 25 
to October 8, 1945, had 187 delegates from 65 national 
labor organizations. The WFTU claims a member- 


ship of 66.6 million workers in 56 countries. The aims 
and methods of the WFTU are: 


“To organize and unite the trade unions of the whole 
world, irrespective of race, nationality, religion or politi- 
cal opinion. 

“Wherever necessary, to assist the workers, in countries 
socially or industrially less developed, in forming their 
trade unions. 

“To carry on the struggle for the extermination of all 
Fascist forms of government and every manifestation of 
Fascism under any form or name. 

“To combat war and the causes of war and to work for 
a stable and enduring peace, 

“To represent the interest of world labor in all inter- 
national agencies whose responsibility will be to solve 
the problems of world organization, resting upon agree- 
ments or conventions concluded between the United Na- 
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Organizations Represented at Second World 
Trade-union Conference! 


Country Organization ee 
USS: Reece: Central Council of Trade Unions [27,124,000 
United Kingdom.| Trades Union Congress 6,600,000 


United States....| Congress of Industrial Organizations | 6,000,000 


Ttaly2. (eo eee General Confederation of Labor 5,200,000 
Frances. tess: General Confederation of Labor 5,100,000 
Christian Confederation of Workers | 750,000 
Czechoslovakia...| Central Council of Trade Unions 1,500,000 
Rumania........ General Confederation of Workers | 1,267,000 
Sweden..........| Trade Union Confederation 1,087,000 
Poland ace Central Committee of Trade Unions | 1,011,000 
Hungary......... Trade Union Council 888,000 
China je Association of Labor 800,000 
Australia........ Council of Trade Unions 625,000 
Cuba............| Confederation of Workers 558,000 
Yugoslavia....... United Trade Union of Workers 622,000 
Wruguay. ieee General Union of Workers 540,000 
Belgium......... Federation of Labor ’ 500,000 
Denmark........ General Confederation of Labor 500,000 
Nigeria.......... Trade Union Congress 500,000 
India............} Trade Union Congress 456,000 
Federation of Labor 408,000 
Norway......... Federation of Trade Unions 400,000 
Austria..........| Trade Union Federation 350,000 
Cavadanas see Congress of Labor 300,000 
Finland..........| Trade Union Federation 260,000 
Switzerland...... Federation of Trade Unions 250,000 
Association of Protestant Trade Unions 10,000 
Colombia........ Confederation of Workers 200,000 
Netherlands. ..... United Trade Union Movement 170,000 
New Zealand..... Federation of Labor 168,000 
Brasily cccthe tee 7 United Workers Movement 150,000 
Palestine.........| Federation of Jewish Labor 150,000 
Palestine Labor League 5,000 
Federation of Arab Trade Unions 3,000 
Treland.......... Trade Union Congress 145,000 
Spain............| Basque Workers Solidarity 100,000 
General Union of Workers 31,000 

General Union of Spanish Workers in 
rance 20,000 

General Union of Spanish Workers in 
Mexico 12,000 
Egypiagaseeee. oe Trade Union Congress 78,000 

Congress of Industrial and Commer- 
cial Unions 60,000 
South Africa..... Trades and Labor Council 70,000 
Guatemala.......| Confederation of Workers 50,000 
Puerto Rico......| General Confederation of Workers 30,000 
Lebanon.........| Trade Union Federation 25,600 
Panama... -----. Trade Union Federation 25,000 
Luxemburg. ..... Central Confederation of Labor 22,500 
Free Trade Union Federation 10,000 
Iceland..........| Federation of Trade Unions 22,000 
Ceylon..........| Trade Union Federation 20,200 
Albania. .........| Trade Union Federation 20,000 
Syria............| Workers Congress 17,600 
Cypras... tres Trade Union Committee 13,200 
Jamaica, ........ Trade Union Congress 10,000 
Sierra Leone.....| Trade Union Congress 10,000 
Trinidad. ........| Trade Union Council 10,000 
British Guiana. ..| Trade Union Council 6,200 
Gambia ea ce Labor Union 5,000 
Gold Coast...... Railway African Employees 3,000 
No. Rhodesia, ...| Mine Workers Union 3,000 
eS IE OUEST OE eee |e OCU) 


1In addition, the International Federation of Trade Unions and Confederati 

Latin American Trade Unions were represented by delegates, as were also “ips 
lowing trade-union secretariats: International Federation of Bookbinders and 
Kindred Trades; International Boot and Shoe Operatives and Leather Workers: 
International Federation of Building and Woodworkers; International Union of 
Federations of Workers in Food and Drink Trades; Miners International Federation; 
Postal, Telegraph and Telephone International; International Federation of Em- 
oe in Public and Civil Services; International Federation of Textile Workers: 

nternational Meo ge Workers’ Federation; International Typographers’ Secre- 
tariat; International Federation of Tobacco Workers; Taternations! Uaice of Hat- 
makers; International Federation of Teachers; International Federation of F: actory- 
workers; International Federation of Commercial, Clerical and Technical Employees. 
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tions and in such other international bodies as may be de- 

cided upon by the WFTU. 

“To organize the struggle (a) against all encroachments 
on the economic and social rights of the workers and on 
democratic liberties; (b) for the satisfaction of the need 
of the workers for security of full employment; (c) for 
the progressive improvement of wages, hours and work- 
ing and living conditions of the workers; (d) for full and 
adequate protection of workers and their families against 
the hazards of unemployment, sickness, accidents and old 
age; and (e) for the adoption of all other measures fur- 
thering the social and economic well-being of the workers. 

“To plan and organize the education of trade-union 
members on the question of international labor unity and 
to awaken them to a consciousness of their individual 
responsibility for the realization of trade-union purposes 
and aims.” 

The accompanying table indicates the unions rep- 
resented, the countries from which they come, and 
their claimed membership. 

The American Federation of Labor, with its seven 
million members, continues to maintain that the 
WFTU is communistically controlled, and therefore 
does not wish to participate in its activities. Both the 
WFTU and the AFL are represented on the United 
Nations’ Economic and Social Council. Friction be- 
tween the two groups seems to be quite acute. 


Steps in Grievance Procedure Outlined 


An agreement between a CIO union and a midwest- 
ern company provides that employees under each 
foreman shall be represented by not more than one 
steward; and in his absence the chief steward is to 
take over his responsibilities. Also not more than one 
chief steward is to represent employees under each 
superintendent; and in the chief steward’s absence a 
member of the division grievance committee may act 
in his place. Divisional grievance committees of not 
more than three men function for each division within 
the factory, with one general grievance committee 
composed of the chairman or alternates of the divi- 
sion grievance committees. Representatives of the 
international union may be present at the fourth step 
of the grievance procedure, held with the general 
grievance committee. The following provisions apply 
to the steps in the handling of grievances: 

“In taking Step 1, stewards may act as follows, without 
loss in pay: (1) discuss grievance with the aggrieved em- 
ployee; (2) discuss grievance with employee’s immediate 
supervisor; ($) if grievance is not satisfactorily settled, 
discuss grievance with chief steward who would handle 
grievance in Step 2; and (4) accompany chief steward in 
handling grievance in Step 2. 

“In taking Step 2, chief stewards may act as follows, 
without loss in pay: (1) discuss grievance with the ag- 
grieved employee; (2) discuss grievance with the steward 
who handled the grievance in the first step; and (3) dis- 
cuss grievance with the superintendent. 


“The company grants the above privileges to stewards 
and chief stewards with the understanding that they will 
handle grievances with least possible interference with 
production and efficient operations. If in any instance 
the company feels that such privileges are being abused, 
it shall so notify the union, in writing, and in the event 
the abuse is not then corrected, or an understanding not 
reached, the company may revoke the privileges of the 
steward or chief steward involved. Any dispute arising 
therefrom may then be taken up under the grievance 
procedure, 

“Step 3 meetings with the divisional grievance com- 
mittee will be held at 2:30 p.m., and will not result in loss 
of pay for regularly scheduled hours of the committee- 
men attending. These meetings will be arranged as pro- 
vided in Step 3 of the grievance procedure, and will be 
held once each week unless there are no grievances to be 
processed at this step. 

“Step 4 meetings with the general grievance committee 
will be held on alternate Tuesdays, at 2:30 p.m., except 
when a special meeting is required for an acute grievance, 
in which event a meeting may be held on the off week, 
provided that for valid reasons meetings with the general 
grievance committee may be postponed from Tuesday to 
2:30 p.m. on Thursday or Friday of the same week. 
Members of the general grievance committee will not lose 
pay as a result of these Step 4 meetings. 

“Meetings requested by the union will not be held on 
company time, except as provided in the handling of 
grievances. Meetings called by management, however, 
will not result in loss of pay for regularly scheduled hours 
of union representatives.” 


Apprentices Covered in Agreement 


An American Federation of Labor master agree- 
ment covering the employees of a Southwestern metal 
trades plant and five international unions has a clause 
which states that apprentices shall serve a four-year 
period of not less than 250 days per year and that 
an increase, “the equivalent of one eighth the differ- 
ence between the apprentice’s starting rate (which 
shall be a minimum of 45 cents an hour) and the mini- 
mum journeymen’s . . . rate shall be granted at the 
expiration of each six-month period.” 

Every opportunity is given apprentices to learn a 
trade through a system of job rotation and foremen 
and journeymen are to cooperate in furnishing ap- 
prentices with all necessary information to learn the 
trade. 

Apprentices who do not adapt themselves to the 
trade or do not display a willingness to learn the 
trade are to be discharged within six months. Ap- 
prentices kept on the job after six months shall receive 
their scheduled increases regularly until they reach 
the minimum journeyman rate. 
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Wage and Salary Stabilization 


N Executive Order, No. 9697, was issued by Presi- 
dent Truman on February 14, 1946, providing 
for the continued stabilization of the national econ- 
omy during the transition from war to peace. It calls 
for the strengthening of government controls over 
future wage increases by withdrawing any opportu- 
nity for price relief for the entire period in which price 
controls remain. The Office of Economic Stabiliza- 
tion is given authority to require approval of any class 
of wage or salary increase, even if no price relief is 
involved. 

Liberalization of the new yardstick for passing on 
applications for wage increases has been accomplished 
by approving increases consistent with the general 
pattern of wage or salary adjustments in the industry 
or labor market area in the six months following V-J 
day. Provision is made for prompt adjustment of 
price ceilings to relieve any hardship resulting from 
approved wage increases. 

Section 3-a of the order states that the National 
Wage Stabilization Board or other wage or salary sta- 
bilization agency having jurisdiction is to approve 
any wage or salary increase, which it finds is 
“consistent with the general pattern of wage or 
salary adjustments which has been established in 
the industry or local labor market area, between 
August 18, 1945, and the effective date of the order. 
Where there is no such general pattern, it will approve 
any increase which it finds necessary to eliminate 
gross inequities, . . . to correct substandards of liv- 
ing, or to correct disparities between the increase in 
wage or salary rates since January, 1941, and the in- 
crease in the cost of living between January, 1941, 
and September, 1945.” Authority is given to the 
board or other designated agency “to establish special 
standards for approval of wage or salary increases 

. if it finds that such action is necessary to effect- 
uate the purposes of this order.” 

The Stabilization Administrator may, under 3-b, 
specify classes of wage or salary increases which will 
have no unstabilizing consequences, and which may 
be approved within the meaning of the order without 
prior consideration by the stabilization agencies. Such 
regulations may make special provision for cases, in 
which “(1) the increase is to be of limited amount, 
or (2) a small number of employees will be involved, 
or (3) there will be in all probability no substantial 
effect upon price or rent ceilings or costs to the 
United States.” 

Section 3-c reads: “Except as the Stabilizer Admin- 
istrator may by regulation otherwise provide, the 
making, after the effective date of this order, of any 


wage or salary increase pursuant to Part IV, Section 
1, of Executive Order 9599, without the prior approval 
of the National Wage Stabilization Board or other 
designated wage or salary stabilization agency having 
jurisdiction with respect to the wages or salaries 1n- 
volved, shall constitute a waiver of any right of the 
employer to use such increase, at any time during the 
continuation of the stabilization laws as a basis for 
seeking an increase in price or rent ceilings or, in the 
case of products or services being furnished under con- 
tract with a federal procurement agency, as a basis for 
increasing costs to the United States. The Stabiliza- 
tion Administrator shall have authority to provide by 
regulation that wage or salary increases of a particular 
class shall be unlawful unless made with the prior 
approval of the board or other designated agency, if 
in his judgment such action is necessary to prevent 
wage or salary increases inconsistent with the pur- 
poses of the stabilization laws.” 

Under 3-d, any wage or salary increase made in 
accordance with a governmental recommendation in 
a wage controversy announced prior to the effective 
date of the order may be considered approved and 
may be taken into account as a basis for increasing 
price or rent ceilings or cost of services furnished 
under contract with a federal agency. 

According to 3-e arbitration awards, and recom- 
mendations of publicly appointed fact-finding panels, 
with respect to wage or salary issues must conform 
with this order. No wage or salary increase shall be 
put into effect in accordance with such awards or 
recommendations until approved by the appropriate 
wage or salary stabilization agency, or until they “are 
voluntarily accepted by the parties on the basis stated 
in the first sentence of subsection (c) of this section.” 


PENDING CASES 


The National Wage Stabilization Board and its 
twelve regions will immediately close out the bulk of 
its pending wage increase applications, which auto- 
matically stand approved for pricing purposes under 
the new national wage policy. These applications will 
require no further action by the board. The board’s 
action was taken in accordance with Section 3-d of 
Executive Order 9697, quoted above. 

The national board has instructed its regional 
boards to notify applicants, where increases already 
were in effect, prior to February 14, date of the Execu- 
tive Order, that no further action of the board is 
necessary. The parties will thus be in a position to 
use the wage increase as a basis for price relief in im- 
mediate applications to the Office of Price Adminis- 
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tration. The board also instructed its regions that 
they may interpret the term “lawfully made” to in- 
clude firm agreements between companies and unions 
on definite commitments by an employer to put a 
wage increase into effect. The increases, however, 
must be actually in effect by March 15, 1946. The 
authorization was issued to cover any agreements 
which might have been made immediately prior to 
the announcement of the new Executive Order, but 
in which the increase was not reflected as yet in pay- 
rolls. The Regional Boards will require written an- 
nouncements, agreements, or some other convincing 
evidence, before issuing an interpretation in specific 
cases, 
GENERAL ORDER NO. 1 


Judge John C. Collet, Stabilization Administrator, 
issued on February 21, General Order No. 1 on sta- 
bilization of wages and prices.!_ This order is a series 
of actions designed to facilitate the transition to the 
new wage price policy and to simplify and expedite 
its administration. The actions are as follows: 


1. The effective date of the requirement that prior 
approval must be obtained for wage and salary increases 
which are to be used as a basis for price relief is post- 
poned until March 15, although approval still will be re- 
quired, except for pre-approved adjustments and must be 
sought within thirty days of the time when the increase 
is first reflected in current payrolls. 

2. Pre-approval is given to wage or salary increases 
made by employers of eight or less employees. 

3. Pre-approval is given to certain fringe types of wage 
or salary increases. 

4. The National Wage Stabilization Board and other 
salary or wage stabilization agencies are authorized to 
issue General Orders giving pre-approval to wage increases 
in specified industries, or local labor market areas, which 
are not in excess of the amount determined by the board 
to constitute an approvable general pattern in the in- 
dustry or local labor market area involved. 

5. Pre-approval is given to wage increases not in excess 
of 18% cents per hour over V-J day rates in plants en- 
gaged in a basic steel industry and the iron ore mining 
industry, and in certain plants engaged in the steel pro- 
cessing or fabricating industry. 


Approval 


The purpose of the first action postponing the ef- 
fective date of the prior approval requirements for 
wage or salary increases, which are to be used as a 
basis for price relief, is to assist employers and em- 
ployees to make the transition from the old wage 
price policy to the new. The Executive Order of 
February 14 provides that an employer who puts a 
wage or salary increase into effect without the prior 
approval of the appropriate wage or salary stabiliza- 
tion agency, waives the right to have any of the in- 


1New Supplementary wage and salary regulations just issued per- 
taining to “approved” and “unapproved” increases will be discussed 


in the April Management Record. 


crease considered for price purposes during the con- 
tinuation of the stabilization laws. The order, how- 
ever, authorized the Stabilization Administrator to 
provide for exceptions from this requirement. The 
present temporary exception is made in order to avoid 
delay in the final settlement of wage negotiations 
which have been proceeding under the old policy and 
to provide an opportunity for employers to become 
fully familiar with the new requirement. 

Postponement of the effective date of the prior 
approval requirement does not dispense with the 
necessity of securing approval of a wage or salary in- 
crease before it can be used as a basis for price relief. 
The effect of this action is simply to provide that, be- 
tween February 14 and March 15, employers may put 
voluntary wage or salary increases into effect without 
waiving the right to apply later for approval. Appro- 
val, however, must be sought within thirty days of 
the time when the increase was first reflected in cur- 
rent payrolls. Only if, and to the extent that, ap- 
proval is automatically obtained can the increase be 
used as a basis for price relief. 

The remaining four of the actions give pre-approval 
or provide for giving pre-approval, to certain classes 
of wage or salary increases. Wage or salary increases 
falling within any of these classes may be put into 
effect and used as a basis for price relief without 
need for any application to, or further approval by, 
a wage or salary stabilization agency. 


Less than Eight Employees 


Pre-approval is given to wage or salary increases 
made by employers of not more than eight employees. 
The figure of eight employees was used as a dividing 
line in determining the applicability of many pre- 
V-J day wage controls. The Administrator’s action 
adopts this figure as an appropriate interim measure 
of an exception for small establishments, pending fur- 
ther study to determine whether a somewhat larger 
figure can be used without unstabilizing consequences. 
The exemption provided under this temporary action 
does not apply to firms in which wages are estab- 
lished by master contracts, or by similar or identi- 
cal contracts, on an industry or area-wide basis. 


Fringe Issues 


Pre-approval is given to the following types of 
fringe increases: night shift differentials of not more 
than five cents for the second shift and ten cents for 
the third shift; agreements for vacations with pay 
up to one week after one year’s employment, or two 
weeks after five year’s employment, and agreements 
for paid holidays not exceeding six. 

Pre-approval for these particular types of fringe 
adjustments means that an employer may, if he 
chooses, put any such adjustments into effect without 
application for specific approval. Application may, 
however, be made for approval of adjustments in ex- 
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cess of the specified limits or for approval of other 
types of fringe adjustments. Such applications will 
be considered by the stabilization agencies in accord- 
ance with the established standards for approval. 


Pattern? Approval 


The fourth of the actions makes provisions for pat- 
tern orders applicable to paid industries or local labor 
market areas, to be issued by the National Wage Sta- 
bilization Board. To expedite the administration of 
the new Executive Order, it is planned to make the 
fullest practicable use of pattern orders of this type. 
As rapidly as the stabilization agencies are able to 
determine that a general pattern of wage adjust- 
ment has been established for a specified industry or 
definable industry segment or changing local labor 
market area, they will issue General Orders giving 
pre-approval to wage increases falling within the 
stated pattern. 

Once a pattern order has been issued, it will no 
longer be necessary for employers in any industry or 
local labor market area involved to make individual 
application for approval of wage increases not in ex- 
cess of the pattern. Any application for approval of 
an increase not within the limits of the pattern order 
must be submitted for specific approval. 


Pre-approval in Steel Industries 


The fifth action is designed as a short cut in lieu 
of a general pattern order to facilitate the quick set- 
tlement of wage controversies in plants which have 
been involved in the steel strike. The President’s 
Executive Order itself gave pre-approval to any wage 
or salary increase “made in accordance with a gov- 
ernmental recommendation in a wage controversy 
announced prior to the effective date of this order.” 
Under this provision, increases in plants to which 
the President’s recommendation was applicable, 
which are not in excess of 18.5 cents an hour above 
VJ-day rates, are already approved. In addition, 
the principle of the order calls for the approval of 
agreements for an adjustment not exceeding 18.5 
cents an hour above VJ-day rates in those indus- 
tries or plants which have historically followed the 
pattern of wage adjustments in the basic steel in- 
dustry. 

The objective of the fifth action is to eliminate 
question as to the scope of the President’s recom- 
mendation and to permit quick application of the 
principle of the order in related industries or plants 
in aid of a settlement of strikes existing at the time 
of its issuance. 

Under this action pre-approval is given to adjust- 
ments not in excess of 18.5 cents above VJ-day rates 
in any plant: 

a. Engaged in a basic steel industry; or 
b. Engaged in the iron ore mining industry; or 
ce. Engaged in the steel-processing or -fabricating indus- 
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try where such increase was put into effect in settlement 
of a strike existing on February 14, 1946; or 

d. Engaged in the steel-processing or -fabricating indus- 
try operated by a company which operates a plant of a 
class described in paragraphs a, b, or c, provided that the 
company involved has historically followed the same pat- 
tern of wage adjustments in both plants. 


The pattern of wage adjustments in the basic steel 
industry has not been followed in all segments of the 
steel-processing or fabricating industry. In lieu of 
defining the scope of historical patterns or the con- 
sideration of individual applications, the order per- 
mits a steel-processing or -fabricating plant which ac- 
cepts the basic steel pattern as applicable to it to 
make an adjustment without the necessity of apply- 
ing for specific approval. This adjustment must be 
made in settlement of a strike existing on the date 
of the Executive Order and be one which the com- 
pany is prepared to put into effect. 

In the case of steel plants in which there were no 
stoppages of production at the time of the Executive 
Order (with the exceptions stated in paragraph d 
above) the order does not apply. Such plants must 
apply for approval of any adjustment granted before 
using it as a basis for price relief, although as a re- 
sult of the first of these actions the adjustment can 
be made prior to receipt of approval if settlement 
is reached before March 15. The order specifically 
provides that the National Wage Stabilization Board 
is not bound to treat any pre-approved adjustment 
as establishing a controlling pattern for the particu- 
lar industry, segment, or locality involved. The oth- 
er action authorizes the board to issue rulings on the 
request of any company or collective bargaining rep- 
resentative concerned determining the application of 
the term “basic steel industry,” “iron ore mining in- 
dustry” and “steel-processing or -fabricating indus- 
try” as used in the order. 


Meat-packing Pattern 


In accordance with Section 8a of the Executive 
Order and Paragraph No. 4 of General Order No. 1, 
the National Wage Stabilization Board finds that as a 
result of the recommendation dated February 7, 1946, 
of the fact-finding agency in the meat-packing indus- 
try, a general pattern of wage adjustments was estab- 
lished. A general increase to all production em- 
ployees of 16 cents an hour in excess of the straight- 
time hourly wage rates these employees were receiv- 
ing in that industry on August 17, 1945, was approved. 
For the purpose of this general pattern approval, the 
meat-packing industry is defined as including the 
following: 


“Wholesale slaughtering establishments engaged in 
slaughtering cattle, hogs, sheep, lambs, calves and other 
animals on a contract basis for the trade; wholesale meat- 
packing establishments engaged in such slaughtering for 
their own account for meat to be sold fresh or to be used 
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on the same premises as the raw material, and canning 
and curing, and in making sausage, lard and other by- 
products produced by other meat-packing companies; 
meat-packing establishments which do no slaughtering 
but purchase whole carcasses for processing on their own 
premises as described above; and stockyards posted under 
the Packers and Stockyards Act.” 


On the request of any employer or collective bar- 
gaining representative involved, the National Wage 
Stabilization Board will issue rulings as to whether 
any specified plant or plants come within the terms 
of this pattern approval. 


BUILDING AND CONSTRUCTION INDUSTRY 


Sidney Sugerman, Chairman of the Second Re- 
gional Wage Stabilization Board announced that wage 
increases in the building and construction industry 
which have not received prior approval of the Wage 
Adjustment Board are still illegal and subject to the 
regulations prescribed by the Stabilization Act. 
Sugerman also announced that the National Wage 
Stabilization Board has amended General Order 41 
to provide that despite the modification of the wage 
price policy contained in Executive Order 9697, the 
Wage Adjustment Board shall continue to apply the 
standards of approval for increases in the building 
and construction industry which were in effect prior 
to the issuance of the new Executive Order. 

“Under the provisions of the newly announced wage- 
price policy,” Mr. Sugerman pointed out, “prior ap- 
proval of the National Wage Stabilization Board must 
be obtained for wage increases in other industries if 
the employer wishes to use the increased wage as a 
basis for price relief or increased cost to the govern- 
ment, although a wage increase which the employer 
is willing to absorb, is not illegal. 

“Tn the building and construction industry, how- 
ever, the law has been, and continues to be, that all 
wage increases made without approval of the National 
Wage Stabilization Board are illegal. 

“Because of the special inflationary problems in 
the building and construction industry,” he con- 
tinued, “wage controls in that industry were not re- 
laxed after V-J day when the legal restrictions were 
removed from most wage and salary increases by Ex- 
ecutive Order 9599 of August 18, which authorized 
the stabilization agencies to relax direct wage con- 
trols in such cases as was thought desirable.” 

The Executive Order issued February 14 does not 
change the situation in the building and construction 
industry. Employers wishing to make wage increases 
affecting workers in the building and construction 
industry are required to apply to the Wage Adjust- 
ment Board for approval before putting the increases 
into effect. 


Russet, A. HEpDEN 
Management Research Division 
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Army and N avy 


Awards 


AR workers in 4,299 of the nation’s top- 

flight war production plants and construction 
projects earned the Army. and Navy “E” award for 
their part in the defeat of the Axis powers. This num- 
ber includes the Navy “E” awards made prior to July, 
1942, when the Navy “E,” the Army “A,” and the 
Army and Navy Munitions Board “Star” awards were 
merged and became known as the Army-Navy “E” 
awards. 

Representing only 5% of the estimated number of 
war plants, the award winners ranged in size from a 
one-man plant to large corporations, and included fa- 
cilities that converted from peacetime to wartime 
production as well as new plants built especially for 
war purposes. Both prime contractors and subcon- 
tractors were eligible to receive the awards. Approxi- 
mately 50% of the awards went to plants having 
fewer than 500 employees, or to those generally con- 
sidered to be “smaller war plants.” 

Plants which maintained an outstanding record of 
performance for six months after receiving the Army 
and Navy “E” award were granted a “Star” award in- 
dicated by a white star on their “E” flag. Additional 
stars could be won by continued outstanding perform- 
ance for succeeding six-month periods until the flag 
carried four stars, after which the interval was in- 
creased to one year. 


SIX-STAR AWARDS 


Of the 4,299 plants and projects which were granted 
the award, eight had won six-star awards when the 
program ended. Four of these had retained their orig- 
inal Navy “E” awards: Cameron Iron Works, Hous- 
ton; General Motors Corporation, Fisher Body Divi- 
sion, Die and Machine Unit, Detroit; Midvale Com- 
pany, Nicetown, Pennsylvania; and Northern Ord- 
nance, Inc., Minneapolis. The other four which had 
converted from the Navy “E” award to the Army- 
Navy “E” award were the Arma Corporation, Brook- 
lyn, New York; Ford Instrument Company, Inc., 
Buildings 1, 2, 3 and 4, Long Island City, New York; 
Keuffel & Esser Company, Hoboken, New Jersey; and 
Michle Printing Press and Manufacturing Company, 
Chicago. 

Of the remaining awards, 763 had been granted the 
one-star award; 723 had been granted two-star 
awards; 776 had been granted three-star awards; 820 
had been granted four-star awards, and 206 had been 
granted five-star awards. 
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The final awards were granted at the August, 19465, 
meetings of the Army and Navy boards for produc- 
tion awards, and both boards have subsequently been 


Location of Plants Winning Special Army and 
Navy Awards 


Source: War Department; Compiled by Taz ConrmrEeNnce Boarp 


State or Territory 
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dissolved. Plants which have won the award are at 
liberty to continue flying the Army and Navy “E” 
Award Flag and to make use of the award insignia in 
their publicity and advertising, while employees re- 
ceiving Army and Navy “E” award pins may con- 
tinue to wear them. 


Russert A. Heppen 
Management Research Division 
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Employment 
in January 


DECLINE in total employment, including the 

Armed Forces, of 2.4 million from December to 
January brought the number of persons at work or in 
the military services to 53.3 million, or 8 million fewer 
than in January, 1945. A further loosening of the 
labor market was noticeable as the large inflow of 
discharged servicemen became the dominant factor 
affecting the labor supply. 

The civilian nonagricultural segment experienced a 
smaller than usual December-January drop—the re- 
sult of significant contraseasonal gains in many indus- 
tries. The number of persons engaged in civilian in- 
dustry was a million under a month earlier and fully 
two million below a year earlier. A large seasonal 
decline in agriculture accounted for 70% of the total 
drop in civilian employment. 


Employment and Unemployment! 
In Thousands 


Distribution of Labor Force 
and Employment 


Unemployment.......... 
Excess of employment over 

economic labor force. . 
Total employment....... 


Agriculture ce0- cee 


Total industry.......... 
Extraction of minerals. . 
Manufacturing......... 
Construction........... 
Transportation......... 
Public utilities......... 


Trade, distribution and 


Service industries (includ- 
ing Armed Forces). .. .| 18,427 


Miscellaneous industries 
and services.......... 1,236 


Subject to revision 


23,456 || 21,565 


Reversal of normal seasonal employment trends 
was apparent this January as all of the five basic 
industries reported gains totaling almost 180,000. Min- 
ing employed 6,000 additional persons in that month. 
Construction employment rose 80,000, or 6%, con- 
trary to seasonal expectations. 

An increase of 17,000 workers for the month 
brought employment in public utilities to the highest 
point since the third quarter of 1942. 

Seasonal declines in trade, and in post offices, in 
addition to the continued reduction of military per- 
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sonnel, were sufficiently large to offset all gains and 
bring a shrinkage in the number of nonagricultural 
employees. 

Chiefly responsible for the expansion in manufac- 
turing employment between December and January 
was completion of reconversion in many industries. 
An increase of 75,000 factory workers more than offset 
the decline from November to December, and 
brought the total to 11.6 million. Gains of 10,000 or 
more employees were reported by the machinery, iron 
and steel, furniture, and automobile groups. The 
transportation equipment and the lumber groups 
suffered heaviest losses—the result of continued cut- 
backs in the former groups and serious labor shortages 
in the latter. Significant increases were reported by 
almost all of the industries in the nondurable goods 
group. The largest gain was in textile employment— 
a reflection of both the completion of reconversion 
and the increased reservoir of labor in the cotton 
goods, woolen and worsted industries. However, sea- 
sonal declines in several of the food industries offset 
a great part of the increases. 

The proportion of World War II veterans is rising 
rapidly in many industries, according to the latest 
Bureau of Labor Statistics report on veterans. More 
than 40% of all persons hired by manufacturing in- 
dustries were veterans. In December, over 1.1 million 
veterans, constituting 10% of the total work force, 
were employed in factories. In each of the heavy in- 
dustries and in all but four of the light industry 
groups, employment of veterans ranged from 8% to 
14% of the total labor force. 

Agricultural employment this January was the low- 
est in the twenty-one years on record. Totaling ap- 
proximately 7.8 million workers, it represented a de- 
cline of more than 250,000, or 3%, from a year earlier. 
The numbers of both family and hired workers were 
down 3% and 6%, respectively. 


Rosatyn Doris SIEGEL 
Statistical Division 


Labor Press 
Highlights’ 


Flays Government “Buck-passing” 


In an analysis of wartime collective bargaining H. A. 
Schrader, Director of Research of the International Asso- 
ciation of Machinists, points out that “in April and May 
of 1948 the country witnessed, although only secondhand- 
edly, the jockeying between the War Labor Board and 
Stabilization Director Byrnes in regard to further restric- 
tions on the handling of wage cases by the board... . 


1From the February, 1946, labor press 
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Director Byrnes modified his position after conferring with 
a tripartite committee of the board, but labor, to its regret, 
found itself with a wage formula that was to become a play- 
thing and a joy to the hearts of statisticians, economists and 
promoters of incentive and job evaluation programs.”—The 
Machinists Monthly Journal. 


Social Workers Ask Wage Boost 


A campaign for an immediate general increase for phone 
and switchboard operators, case workers and supervisors in 
nonprofit, social institutions throughout the United States 
has been announced by the United Office and Professional 
Workers of America (CIO) in their Office and Professional 
News. 


Union Swats Depression-Minded 


A warning that “the United States today is in the throes 
of a fundamental conflict in which the survival of free 
enterprise or the American way of living is at stake” is 
voiced by The International Teamster, official publication 
of the International Brotherhood of Teamsters, Chauffeurs, 
Warehousemen and Helpers of America (AFL). Comment- 
ing upon a phase of the current wage problems, it says that 


(Continued on page 84) 


SAFETY EDUCATION 


Education is the key to the Packard Motor Car Com- 
pany’s safety program, and according to reports the re- 
sults are excellent since continuous educational effort 
makes employees more aware of potential hazards. 

Each month all employees of the plant engineering 
division and also supervisors throughout the plant re- 
ceive Plant Engineering Safety News, a single sheet, 
printed on both sides, about 1034x814” in size with a gay 
different color for each edition. Its content is varied, 
usually consisting of brief discussions of actual acci- 
dents and suggestions for future safe performance, 
information on fire and accident prevention, pertinent 
safety illustrations and a regular educational feature 
designed to guide the worker and his family at home, 
in the plant, or wherever accidents may occur. Some 
of the accident prevention and first-aid topics which 
have been presented are ‘‘Wounds,”’ “Bones and Frac- 
tures,”” ‘‘Unconsciousness,’”? ‘“‘Burns and Scalds,”’ 
‘Blood and Bleeding,” ‘‘Hernia,”? and ‘‘Shock and its 
Treatment.” (See page 82) 

The company also publishes special employee educa- 
tional bulletins which direct attention to specific hazards 
in the plant. One of the most recent which is reproduced 
here, “‘Gasoline—What You Should Know About It,’’ 
received special comment from the Army Air Forces 
for its effectiveness in helping to prevent fire and explo- 
sion accidents during war production. The original 
bulletin, approximately 14x11’ in size, is colorful 
with orange and black illustrations and a_ bright 
orange border. (See page 83) 

The company’s attitude toward safety is well ex- 
pressed in words which appear in one of its safety bulle- 
tins, “Ignorance may be bliss, but there is no bliss in 
the ignorance of safety.” 

E. M. SPEARS 
Management Research Division 
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GASOLINE 
WHAT YOU SHOULD KNOW ABOUT IT 


Gasorne is one of the most useful, and at the same 
time, one of the most dangerous of all modern commodities. 


Its widespread and relatively safe use in automobiles and 
automotive devices has resulted in it being handled much 
like water, and in flagrant 
disregard of its potential 
dangers. This is not a situa- 
tion wherein ‘Ignorance is 
bliss.” 


It is with fear that we 
think of the tremendous de- 
structive power of dyna- 
ee oo and ~ 4 

, not realizing, how- i 
ever, that. GASOLINE, 740  GASOCINE 
WHEN VAPORIZED IN 
AIR, POSSESSES ABOUT THREE TIMES THE EX- 
PLOSIVE ENERGY OF TNT. 


Gasoline is a chemical combination of hydrogen (a highly 
explosive gas) and carbon (in its most flammable form). 
This combination, in con- 
tact with the free oxygen 
in the air, may be literally 
translated into the evil slo- 
gan‘‘ Explosion, fire, destruc- 
tion, injury, and death.” 

All gasoline, regardless of 
its octane rating or other 
properties, is a deadly fire 
and explosion hazard. One 
gallon of gasoline when 
vaporized in air has the 
explosive force of 85 pounds of dynamite. 


Se 


: <a 
vs EXPLOSION 
FIRE 
DESTRUCTION 
INJURY 
DEATH 


Gasoline vaporizes rapidly, one gallon forming about 
30 cubic feet of vapor. The vapor spreads with ten times 
the rapidity of water—quicker than one can walk. Air 
offers very little resistance 
to the spread of gasoline 
vapor. Being heavier than 
air, the vapor will readily 
flow downward into drains, 
tunnels, basements or lower 
floors, elevator or stair 
wells, or other areas where 
it may remain pocketed for 
an indefinite length of time. 


One to six percent of 
gasoline vaporized in 99 to _ : ? < 
94 percent of air, by volume,‘forms a highly explosive mix- 
ture. This means that a very small quantity of gasoline 
may be sufficient to cause a violent and disastrous explosion. 
Leakage, therefore, is very dangerous. 

The ignition of gasoline vapor may originate in any one 
of a number of obscure, remote or insignificant ways. 
Static sparks or electrical flashes, friction heat, a dropped 


tool, or a shoe nail striking against a hard surface, or a 
distant open flame may suffice. 


As the flash point of gasoline extends to 5 
zero, Fahrenhat, it follows nr te 
that coldness is not a safe- 
guard against ignition. 
Gasoline in liquid form 
will burn furiously and 
with intense heat. It will 
not, however, explode un- 
less vaporized in air. 


THE POTENTIALLY 
HAZARDOUS NATURE 
AND DESTRUCTIVE 
POSSIBILITIES OF GAS- 
OLINE CANNOT BE OVER-EMPHASIZED. NOR CAN 
THOSE WHO HANDLE IT BE TOO CAREFUL. 


So-called empty gasoline cans, drums, or tanks constitute 
a grave explosion hazard. 
Fire and flame should be 
kept away from them. 
Filled drums, unless vented, 
may burst when exposed to 
heat. Mixing scrap gasoline 
with oils or other materials 
positively should never be 
permitted. Only ORANGE 
COLORED drums marked 
GASOLINE may be used 
for discarded gasoline. Cans 
and drums should be kept closed. 


Inhaled gasoline, especially when containing tetraethyl 
lead, if continued, is poisonous, and may cause dizziness, 
headache, nausea, uncon- 
sciousness, and even death 
if the exposure is prolonged. 
Illness due to gasoline 
should receive prompt medi- 
cal attention. Such symp- 
toms also indicate the pres- 
ence of a dangerous accumu- 
lation of gasoline vapor. 


Gasoline, if allowed to 
remain in contact with the 
skin, will cause severe burns, 
particularly when the contact is maintained through soaked 
clothing or gloves. 

Careless or unsafe practices may go on for a long time with- 
out being recognized, only to become known through a dis- 
aster. This fact urges the continuing safety verification of 
all routines or processes in which gasoline is used. 

The safe handling of gasoline, and the prevention of 
explosion or fire is the grave responsibility of every 
Packard employee. Only eternal vigilance will insure 
gasoline safety. It is far better to be safe than very 
sorry. 


gene LIES Pp 
ANUTHER BOOB | 
HIS LAST SMOKE 
WAS NEAR iit 
\GASOLINE 


WARNINGS! 


When you smell gasoline—YOU SMELL DANGER. 


When you smoke near gasoline—YOU ARE COURTING DEATH. . 
When you expose gasoline to the air—YOU ARE IN IMMEDIATE DANGER. 


When you are wet with gasoline or in its vapor, 


YOU ARE FACING SERIOUS INJURY—OR EVEN DEATH. 


K. R. PARKER, General Plant Engineer 
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“after inflation come depressions and many corporations 
still think that depressions are a good thing because they 
provide a surplus of cheap labor. . . . The corporations 
know that it is difficult for unions to survive in times of 
depression.” It declares that “there is nothing sacred about 
any system of government . . . when one system fails, they 
try another.” The article warns that “if industry gives the 
people inflation or depression, the people will give it a new 
form of government.” 


Says CIO Won Steel Battle 


“When the United States Steel Corporation signed up with 
the United Steelworkers of America for a wage increase 
of 18.5 cents an hour, it was a V-E or V-J day victory for 
the CIO,” according to Len De Caux, Editor and Publicity 
Director of The CIO News. The full extent of the CIO 
victory “cannot be measured in dollars and cents alone,” 
he said, stating that the lesson to the CIO as well as to the 
corporations is that the CIO has proved to be “strong 
enough to stop the open shop drive.” 


Director Affirms Faith in Unions 


“While collective bargaining has broken down in a few big 
industries, nonetheless 50,000 union agreements are function- 
ing today and helping to keep the peace on the industrial 
front,’ Edgar L. Warren, Director of the United States 
Conciliation Service stated before the Chicago Association 
of Commerce, according to the State Labor News, of Colum- 
bus, Ohio. 


Green Criticizes Truman 


Congress’s failure to pass “adequate full employment, un- 
employment compensation, minimum wage, housing and 
health insurance has contributed in a large measure to in- 
dustrial unrest,” William Green, President of the AFL 
stated in a radio address reported in the Detroit Labor News. 
At the same time he disagreed with the President’s recom- 
mendations for compulsory cooling off and fact-finding 
machinery, declaring that this cure is worse than the disease. 


Brazil Industrialist Backs Labor Plan 


Jose Daudt de Oliveira, President of the National Busi- 
ness Federation of Brazil, stated, according to the CTAL 
News, voice of the Latin-American Federation of Labor, 
that he was ready to work together with Brazilian labor for 
planned modernization of Brazil’s economy. The report 
quotes Daudt as saying that “the extreme poverty of Brazil 
is shown by the low index of food consumption, snarled 
transportation or lack of it, and nationwide illiteracy.” 


Rail Unions To Concentrate Fire on Wage Evils 


Labor, official publication of the railroad labor organiza- 
tions, in connection with the current railway labor wage 
disputes, states that the fifteen nonoperating unions repre- 
senting 1,100,000 workers have agreed to the National Me- 
diation Board proposal that the unions and carriers submit 
the wage dispute to arbitration. The article declares that 
a “monkey wrench was tossed into the picture by A. F, 
Whitney, President of the Trainmen. He had been insisting 
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that rules changes be considered as part of the dispute— 
as had some of the railroads.” Other brotherhoods have 
taken the position that the wage situation should be dis- 
posed of first and rule changes should be left for a later 
date. 


Senators Point Out Danger of No-strike Legislation 


The big stick of compulsion, as represented in current no- 
strike legislative bills, will not solve industrial disputes, 
Senators Hill, Radcliffe, Fulbright and Taft state in a re- 
port appearing in Labor. The report emphasizes that “good 
human relations is the premise for sound industrial relations 
and it can only be established through mutual confidence, 
understanding, and good will.” According to Senator Taft, 
“the Case bill says you can enjoin a strike or union. That 
would amount to putting everybody in jail and allowing 
every individual judge to make the law.” 


AFL Slams Government Controls 


“American workers have just had a severe lesson in the 
meaning of government’s controls,” says the American Fed- 
eration of Labor in Labor’s Monthly Survey. “The new wage- 
price order robs us of our freedom and freezes collective 
bargaining in much the same way as the wartime Little 
Steel formula. This issue of the Survey analyzes living con- 
ditions under government control in Russia and under free 
enterprise of the United States as well as the cost of living 
after World War I and up to the current postwar period of 
World War II. ; 


Propose Merger of Maritime Unions 


A proposal to merge the seven CIO maritime unions into 
one national union will be discussed at a convention of the 
CIO unions in the maritime industry to be held on May 6 
in San Francisco, according to The Dispatcher, official pub- 
lication of the International Longshoremen’s and Ware- 
housemen’s Union (CIO). A.A.D. 


Honor Fifty-year Veterans 


Fifteen employees who have served the Norfolk 
and Western Railroad Company for half a century or 
more were recently awarded diamond insignia at a 
special ceremony in the president’s office. A total of 
205 veterans are now wearing the diamond buttons 
indicating at least fifty years with this railroad. 
Eighty-six of them are still in active service. 


Add Rooseyelt’s Birthday 


A contract recently negotiated between the Spe- 
cialty Bakery Owners of America and 4,000 retail 
bakery employees in 400 stores in Brooklyn, Man- 
hattan and the Bronx, provides for the observance 
of Franklin D. Roosevelt’s birthday (January 30) as 
a holiday with pay. This is thought to be the first 
union agreement to include this date as a holiday. 


SIGNIFICANT LABOR STATISTICS 


Source: Tum Conrerence Boarp, Unless Otherwise Indicated 


—$— $$ ——_______ Snes: Tam Conrmnmnce Boann, Unless Otherwise Indicated 


1946 1945 Percentage Change 
Item Unit ecard Meth Math 
Jan. Dec. Nov. Sept. poe Cay 
Month | Previous 
Clerical salary rates 
Piles machine operator............... mode in dollars 
Calculating machine or compt’ter operator mode in dollars 
Office boy fe Fahy Retort be NR AO dee mode in aouars 
Stenograplionsee stadt cote s eee mode in dollars 
Telephone switchboard operator......... mode in dollars 
Benloricopyitypist.nne neiien « fet ane cvs mode in dollars 
Cost of living 
IROOG Pram miceincisare arate access dee es 1923=100 114.9 113.9 112.9 113.9 112.3 +0.9 ads 
Housing amen tins aes tek es ce daes 0 1923 =100 91.0 91.0 91.0 91.0 91.0 0 
Clothing pemeernien: cece ct deeoesk 1923=100 94.9 94.9 94.6 94.6 94.0 0 +1.0 
Mena cance seek vb aiiscecaetet oe 1923 = 100 104.1 104.0 103.9 103.9 103.0 +0.1 +1.1 
IWicmmen a aeceees eran ae sel. co cetick 2c. 1923 = 100 85.6 85.7 85.3 85.3 84.9 0.1 +0.8 
IBMIeMANGUUHL doine sabe’ foe cele ls 1923 =100 97.1 96.9 97.4 97.5 95.8 +0.2 +1.4 
PECCLIICEL Vaircec cate. «fas er. k we niwe nama | 1923=100 Fre 66.9 wee at hee i : 
AS eens afer ais am bran a c's se sas We ee 4.5 1923 =100 aire. 94.5 ; ; ; i 
SUNUrICS He, Rectaoe wee wee cnc eaten 1923 =100 RoCiE 115.7 115.5 115.3 Oe ae 04 aa 
PAUPYECINA. Ane aclchen shutat os secre oh s,s 1923 =100 Rita 107.1 106.7 106.2 : 105. E ; 
Purchasing value of dollar.............. 1923 dollars fe 934 .937 942 938 946 -0.3 -1.3 
PAUEILOSI ERE erate Cure can Croke Goonies 4 1935-39 = 100 129.9 129.9 129.2 128.9 129.3 yest 0 +2.2 
Employment and shoe pth ae 
1 t over normal economic 
Rabod totes SOS, ERA Ot eee thousands -8,783 |r -1,308 |r 1,331 ir 4,739 Ir 6,728 | 4,880 |/+189.2] .... 
rotalemployment-... 1.6 acc. cree ee ons thousands ip 53,264 |p 55,691 | 58,282 61,599 | 63,544 | 61,380 Ee Te i 4 
i i th ds 7,907 8,636 | 10,151 | 11,060 | 11,148 | 10,930 8,182 -8.4 -3.4 
Agriculture, forestry, fishing........... ousan ip 7; p 8, k 
PL OCAITIGUSUI Ye see ce eo b Gi er esate ar thousands 'p 17,806 |p 17,627 | 17,646 | 17,570 | 17,766 | 19,421 | 20,786 +1.0 -14.3 
Manufacturing............-++.---. thousands 7 11,550 |p 11,475 | 11,511 | 11,492 | 11,582 | 13,198 | 14,876 || +0.7 | -92.4 
Trade, service, miscellaneous.......... thousands 1p 27,551 |p 29,428 | 30,485 | 31,685 | 32,685 | 33,193 | 32,412 6.4} -15.0 
F Renee period number ip = 325 a $35 455 550 an a hea rep 
PAR DOTIOG. wrens os es Sys ine : : Cee 
NWORKErS MVOIVEO. oa s ane nrcesns owes thousands ip 1,400 40 405 560 460 
Total man’ days idleyo02 5. 2 ee 5. i thousands IP 19,200 7,500 6,100 7,800 8,675 1,350 184 /+156.0 |+10334.8 
Turnover rates in manufactur’g (BLS) es — 
NOTIN See Epo riresi a isis ona aye evoke 100 employees ip «6.8 rf) 8.6 12.0 17.9 5.7} -18. +1. 
SO ee eee periwWenilyeed® fp 3.9.10 4.71, 5.6: 6.7.) 2.6.2 oue4 Sheerc Ol mens 
MILB eee cite Cos aics con scs os assc oss Pp ploy: Pp . A ; ; Eo. 
Miscellaneous acs ccs ove scice owt eS - per 100 employees ees |B 2 2 2 : ; ; iS 
PIBChar ges ge ee oaks eters Siete Sista? per 100 employees p A ee) 5 6 7 .6 | -20.0] -83. 
Layoffs ee per 100 employees ip - 1-8 17, 2.3 4.5 10.7 5 Bae a : 
Mecano Pee per 100 employees ip Oe eg egg | era ee 6 0 et - 
ee Earners : 
ee aa 985 | .987| 1.024] 1.035]} 40.5] -4.4 
i OUP Y devas ete ae se oe average in dollars bn tiaras .990 ; ; : ‘ 
= ¥ renty Res ee cieeae oe ete average in dollars saan ose 40.89 ae pee ate ters Bets ae ; 
Hours per production worker.......... average per week mies bie is 41.3 41. ; : 4 
Dearne ae mice ...|| average in dollars aie 1.102 lr 1.088 | 1.079} 1.085 | 1.103 | 1.086 ee ie. 
77 heute EE ges SAG average in dollars}... | 45.72 |p 45.42 45.50 | 45.74 | 47. 7 49.91 | 40.7) 8.4 
i k ae Tr : : ‘ : ‘ : 
i ear eg eee tie gto: 1923 100 ole ARGH 105.7 |r 106.2 ate ae . Rees a : ee Beni 
A ee ee 2 os : oY ee 
FPOLsH RU OUTS eee cc aite.e eo 5% 1923 =100 MO. pep bostaeel VAP imine Nocatee 
We SAE CURSES 1923 = 100 State 181.6 |r 181.3 78. ; : 
Ween jncreases..... 0.6... eee ee average per cent Tihs 11.5 9.5 7.0 5.3 4.5 5.3 | .... wees 
Pats brkett aitectad © Aa | Sel god wis |e eis oan 2 
Production workers sua Dak agent per cent 
Manufacture and distribution of gas , b 1.038 |¢ 1.012 42.3 
i lars 
earnings: Nourly seme stele crete «<a average in do Kort Ree Nate 
See ener saan average in collars St 
Hours Bera aie veseeeseveseeeoff average per week b 45.9 jc 45.3 oa 
Generation and distribution of electricity ; Bil iba le 101s? 1.5 
Earnings; hourly... ¢.2.24-4. 2%. ta0- average in dollars Sava eisites 43:0 
“tet fa ane Sid eens average in dollars 4 er babi as 
Hours per wage earner.............-..|| average per week 
Class I railroads! 970} .984] .o71] .os1]) -1.4] -1.1 
Earnings, hourly..............-.-+.+> average in dollars Fo. eit Odo E0N Mel esi | Ose ao ete Fis 
WG A MOR Binaenin coor anette average in dollars pn siete Mera | ear 413 53 
“Real” weekly earnings is aievelwve voters s.steis'> © Deis ee Laat 51 ‘8 50.3 52 7 53.4 +3.0 a _ 
T WAGO CAINE? cscic. cos sine - average | wees ie ; SO. 50 lanenee 
Rene en rates per month? (BAE)| average in cellars ie ; a oon FER 175 
LEER ORL crcl oleic iar es sep lausueoievecart eieieleise)s average in dollars ; : 3. 72 
Ne pak Or cree Pee ie average in dollars |} 95.30 95.70 88.90 + 
New York City metro. area, eighteen 
poate aes Sele nag 1.185 | 1.118] 1.108] 1.092 | 1.129] 1.109|} +0.3| +2.6 
Earnings, hourly.........-..++++++++- average in dollars} 1.138 : Rec gilmaveats (ieav.07) 51 /26)) e060 0.9 8.5 
Ea ota ee average in dollars|| 47.57 | 48.01] 46. ; : | Pies -8'9 
Week yee « wlctre o10% 42.7 43.1 Rea 45.9 
i week 41.8 42.3 41.9 ‘ 
Hours per production worker..........|] average per wee 
i larger stoppages are in hand, the estimates for total workers involved and man-days idle 
1Derived — aout Commerce Commission reports. for December are reasonably comparable math tho: Bre for earlier months, 
2As of first day of month. B t.D ber is 100. anal oe 
— yas as ses Seca sti ker fig pacord, particularly for cJuly, 1944, reve 


amaller disputes, can be compiled froth local sources of information. Since the data for 
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Chronology of Labor Relations 


February 


3 Unemployment Benefits Six Times Higher than 1944— 
New York State Unemployment Insurance Advisory 
Council reports 1945 insurance payments of $59.5 
million, compared with 1944 unemployment benefits 
of $10.5 million. At end of year, 350,000 persons in 
that state were receiving benefits, including 100,000 
veterans. 


8 Proposed City-wide Work Stoppage Halted—Local lead- 
ers call off protest demonstration of all New York City 
CIO members and sympathizers after Philip Murray, 
national president of CIO, opposes plan, stating the 
stoppage would have violated union-contract agree- 
ments. The strike would have taken an estimated 
90,000 workers from their jobs for two hours. 


9 Telegraph Workers End Strike—Seven thousand West- 


ern Union Telegraph Company employees, members 
of American Communications Association (CIO) vote 
to end 34-day strike marked by frequent clashes be- 
tween pickets and police. Company and union agree 
to submit disputed questions to arbitration. 


Senate Withdraws FEPC Bill—Defeat of closure rule 
against Southern filibusterers opposing Fair Employ- 
ment Practices Commission bill causes withdrawal of 
bill from further consideration by Senate. Measure 
sought to prohibit discrimination by employers or 
unions because of color, race, creed or national origin. 


12 Three Major Cities Shut Down by Strikes—Mayor 


O’Dwyer issues order closing all New York City’s in- 
dustries, business offices, schools and places of amuse- 
ment as nine-day old strike of 3,500 tugboat workers, 
members of United Marine Division, International 
Longshoremen’s Association (AFL), paralyzes New 
York Harbor traffic and seriously threatens city’s fuel 
and food supplies. Pittsburgh power strike cripples 
city’s business as independent union of Duquesne 
Light Company ties up bus and trolley service and 
denies heat and power to schools, courts, and office 
buildings. Philadelphia transit strike of 9,900 oper- 
ators and maintenance workers, members of Transport 
Workers Union (CIO), leaves 3 million riders stranded, 
causing worst traffic jam in city’s history. 


AFL and WFTU Voted Consultative Status in UNO — 
Political and Security Committee of UNO’s General 
Assembly grants American Federation of Labor and 
World Federation of Trade Unions equal affiliation in 
Economic and Social Council despite opposition of 
Soviet Union to AFL participation. 


14 Executive Order Modifies Wage-price Policy—President 


Truman announces new policy to permit wage in- 
creases within certain limits and to permit any in- 
dustry placed in a hardship position by an approved 
increase to seek price adjustments without waiting 
until the end of a six-month period. At same time, 
he reestablishes the Office of Economic Stabilization, 
with Chester Bowles as director, and transfers Paul 
A. Porter to post of OPA administrator. 
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Court Upholds Steel Picket Line Injunction—Pennsyl- 
vania State Supreme Court dismisses appeal of United 
Steelworkers (CIO), for relief from a temporary in- 
junction limiting the number of pickets to ten at 
strike-bound Homestead plant of Carnegie-Illinois 
Steel Corporation. Decision is the first ruling on the 
state’s anti-injunction acts of 1937 and 1939. 


15 Steel Strike Ends—United States Steel Corporation and 


United Steelworkers (CIO) agree on 18.5 cent hourly 
wage rise and compromise on retroactivity issue by 
an additional 9.25 cents hourly for work performed be- 
tween January 1 and February 17. An estimated 750,- 
000 union steelworkers in both the steel producing and 
steel processing and fabricating companies were af- 
fected by the strike. Company also plans to provide 
wage increases to 47,000 salaried employees paralleling 
the 18.5 cent rise given to production workers. 


20 Farm Group Organizes Strike against Strkes—Ameri- 


can Farmers Vigilante Committee of Nebraska invites 
3,000 other farm groups to take action in protest 
against current strike methods. The apparent alliance 
of labor and industry to seek government sanction for 
price rises to finance wage increases for organized 
labor at the expense of the farmer and other con- 
sumers is condemned. 


President Signs Employment Bill—President Truman 
signs Employment Bill of 1946, compromise version of 
the full employment program, which provides a council 
of three presidential advisors on the problems of mass 
unemployment and depressions. 


24 Striking Machinists Boo Own Leaders—Members of 


San Francisco Lodge 68, International Association of 
Machinists (independent union) shout down Harvey 
W. Brown, head of IAM, and other members of the 
International Executive Council, at meeting called to 
consider proposals for ending the four-month strike 
of the machinists. Meeting ends in disorder as strikers 
hurl epithets and threats at leaders. 


26 TWU Withdraws New York Transit Strike Threat— 


Walkout of transit workers averted as Mayor O’Dwyer, 
General David Sarnoff, president of the Radio Corpo- 
ration of America, and Philip Murray, president of 
CIO, negotiate agreement to study working conditions, 
wages and labor relations in city’s transit system. 
Strike threat was based on Mayor’s refusal to meet de- 
mand of Michael J. Quill, president of TWU, for ex- 


clusive bargaining powers for his union. 


Wage Pattern Set in Meat Price Rise—Wage Stabiliza- 
tion Board orders wage increase of 16 cents an hour 
in packing industry and authorizes increase in ceiling 
price of meat to add average of 1.5% to consumer 
costs. Order sets first wage pattern in any industry. 


27 Industrial Output Falls to 1941 Level—Widespread 


work stoppages bring industrial production during 
January to lowest level since the spring of 1941, ao 


cording to John D. Small, Civilian Production Adminis- 
trator. 
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Payroll Statistics in Manufacturing 


S DATA for the iron and steel industry for Janu- 
| A ary are not yet available owing to strike condi- 
tions, averages for the composite of the twenty-five 
manufacturing industries surveyed each month by 
Tae Conrerence Boarp could not be compiled. De- 
cember figures are, however, now available and are 
shown in the accompanying tables. Revised figures 
for November for the automobile industry are pre- 
sented in Table 1. 


1945 ANNUAL AVERAGES 


Actual and “real” hourly earnings rose from 1944 
to 1945, while all the other series showed declines. 
Average hourly earnings have risen every year since 
the depression low point in 1933, when they were only 
$.491. The 1945 average of $1.097 was more than 
twice as great as this 1933 level, which was the lowest 
recorded since 1920. From 1944 to 1945, hourly earn- 
ing rose 2.8%. 

The average work week in 1945 was 1.4 hours, or 
3.1%, less than that of 1944. It was also lower than 
in 1943, but higher than in any other year since 1929. 
Before 1929, working hours were much longer than 
they are now. The decrease in the length of the work 
week more than offset the increase in hourly earnings 
over the year so that weekly earnings declined, al- 
though the drop was less than 1%. However, real 
weekly earnings, or the amount of goods and services 
that could be purchased with dollar earnings, declined 
2.3%. 

Employment, man hours and payrolls were all 
lower in 1945 than in the previous year. The declines 
in employment and man hours of 15.3%, and 18%, 
respectively, brought those indexes lower than any 
year since 1940, but higher than any year before then. 
Payrolls declined 16% over the year. But this index, 
while it was lower than the 1943 average, was higher 
than the first year of the war and the years before 
then. 


INCREASES LIFT HOURLY EARNINGS 


In January, average hourly earnings rose in fifteen 
of the twenty-four industries for which data are avail- 
able for the month. Three of these fifteen reported 
wage-rate increases amounting to 2% or more for all 
production workers in the industry. The largest re- 
ported rate increase was in the paper and pulp in- 
dustry, in which 25.1% of the workers received in- 
creases averaging 12.8%. As a result, hourly earnings 
for these workers rose 2% in spite of a drop of 1.3% 
in their average working hours. In the wool industry, 
20.7% of the workers had their wage rates raised an 


average of 11.2%. For all workers in these two indus- 
tries, the reported increases amounted to 3.2% and 
2.37, respectively. In the automobile industry, hour- 
ly earnings rose 1.6% and at $1.264, the January aver- 
age was almost the same as that of August, just be- 
fore the end of the war. 

With hours declining in most of the industries, only 
eleven of the twenty-four averaged higher weekly 
earnings in January than in December, and in seven 
of these eleven, the increases were less than 50 cents 
a week. The largest increase was in the automobile 
industry, where the workers averaged $3.10, or 7.5%, 
more a week in January than in the previous month. 
Of the thirteen industries where weekly earnings de- 
clined in January, ten showed changes of less than 
a dollar. 


Table 1: Automobile Industry, All Production 
Workers, November, 1945 


Series Average one Se 

Earnings 

POUT Ye ac oaiiets spiel coger en Ae $1. 237 195.7 

Weekly sensei ccciesae eens $39.68 131.7 

SoReal “weekly iin siscescns sure oor ms Ae 123.4 
Hours per week per production worker. 32.1 sos 
Ban PlOYMENG, or he 59's 2,0. cea 2.5 scons jae 95.5 
Manchotrssacsenc ccs ee he ee HAS: 64.3 


Payrolistep some. cere marinoctromtererers Bee 125.8 


Although the Board’s cost of living index is now 
on a quarterly basis, the interim indexes of the Bureau 
of Labor Statistics show no change from December 
to January. The Board’s December index, therefore, 
was used in computing January real weekly earn- 
ings, which obviously showed the same changes as 
actual weekly earnings over the month. 

Although the work week was lengthened in five in- 
dustries from December to January, the only large 
increase—that of 5.7% in the automobile industry— 
was a partial recovery from abnormally low hours, 
and the January work week in this industry still aver- 
aged only 35 hours. Working hours in two other in- 
dustries, chemicals and hosiery and knit goods, aver- 
aged less than 40 hours a week in January. Only in 
the meat-packing industry did the workers put in 
more than 50 hours during an average week of the 
first month of 1946. 

From December to January, sixteen industries cut 
their nominal hours, or the scheduled number of 
hours of operation of a plant, shift or department for 
one week, but eight of the decreases were only 0.2 
hour or less. The largest cut was 1.2 hours in the 
northern cotton industry. 
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EARNINGS, HOURS, EMPLOYMENT, PAYROLLS, PRODUCTION WORKERS’, 25 MANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES 
Nore: Hourly earnings are not wage rates, because they include overtime and other monetary compensation 


Index Numbers, 1923=100 


Average 
re A yee Nominal 
Date Hey Weekly Hours per ec ae Hourly Earnings Weekly Earnings intl 
Earnings | Earnings Pie per | Production Week 
uction 
Worker orker 
1944 December........... $1.086 | $49.91 45.8 44.3 9 177.5 
1945 January............ 1.095 | 50.80] 46.2] 44.38 .5| 190.9 | 180.6 : 
Rapeiary eve peateynia e 1.095 50.58 46.0 44.3 8 190.1 180.2 5 
March? sre sen we 1.101 50.99 46.1 44.4 ra | 191.6 181.8 _ 
‘Aprilac. Sic were ee 1.101 50.13 45.4 44.4 3 188.4 178.1 92.3 
MSY. wssceatnresitoen 1.100 49.62 45.0 44.3 4 186.5 175.6 91.5 
PUNE at tes cteice 2 1.111 50.33 45.2 44.3 a1 189.1 176.9 91.9 
Daly oes ae ee 1.106 49.00 44.3 44.2 2 184.1 172.2 90.0 
Sti guntoes.< cer thoney: 1.103 47.73 43.4 44.1 3 179.4 168.3 88.2 
September.......... 1.085 45.74 42.3 43 .4 9 171.9 161.9 86.0 
October.............| 1.079 | 45.50 42.3 43.1 6 171.0 160.9 86.0 
November.......... 1.0887) 45.427) 41.97) 42.9] 201.17 170.7r} 160.0r| 85.2r 
December.......... 1.102 45.72 41.7 42.5 203.7 171.8 160.4 84.8 
Annual Average..... $1.097 | $48.46 44.2 43.9 | 202.8 182.1 TIS 89.8 


See footnotes on page 91 


EARNINGS AND HOURS, PRODUCTION WORKERS!, JANUARY, 1946 ‘ 
Norn: Hourly earnings are not wage rates, because they include overtime and other monetary compensation 


Jan. Dec. 
Agnculturelimplementsige). aise encanto eee 4 43.2 43.5 
PLETE 1" A ae Ne a am PAR eh 1 41.1 41.0 
Bootand shoes.ee creme pees on oe x 41.9 42.0 
(Chemital cee reer ar ae Pe eee ane era 5 41.1 42.0 
aly ora, DrOUUCM gens epic asc e ie ne tare meee .4r 40.2 42.5 
Cotton —Northi er. © eres eee ee eee Tr 41.6 42.8r 
Eléctricalimanufacturing seh cser ne cee teen | 41.1 41.0 
Barniigcet cenrsnmcnag oat cei ence cat se cee ees 6 42.8 43.2 
Hosierycand knit goods. ca eee tiaesieieleu seectelo telat setae ; : : 9 42.0 42.0 
Jrontand steel xcce ne rctrcsa no te ase oer : .a. 4 a. 39.0 a. 40.9 
Leather tanning and finishing...................0.0005 : : : : z 44.4 44.9 45.1 
Lumberand| millwork 377n, apts foeeacnct toy recess he rara ; : : : ; 42.1 42.9 43.8 
Mee DACKIN eo crreeastacicy ante ort nay si penetrates ; é : . : 52.2 41.1 41.1 
Pamt'aud VAInIsne cae ee net ac ehactite eae em ea : ; 4. : : 42.3 42.1 42.3 
Paperjarid: pulp. me hoe ee aie oe ne : 3 : é 47.5 43.1 43 .9r 
Paper products ii aseais «sith eae one aee i cee ae ee ‘ : d : . 43.4 44.4 44.6 
Printinig——pouk anditOp civ cies steseteeine + eaten arae ; ; ‘ : : 44.4 44.1 44.1 
Printing—news and magazine..............0.ceesseuee f P ' . ; 43 .2 40.9 41.0 
Rubber. oes: cca ieee tee aes oie Wore eas SR 40.1 40.8 41.4 
J Rubber tiresand tubese was een. epleer ct n aien ae , : : : : 38.2 39.8 40.7 
2. Other rubber products..,.,.0002+ 20ers sehen: : ; ; : : 43.5 42.6 42.7 
Sukand ray Once nate ls Geen nee 42.9 40.7 40.7 
Wd site 7 een Para Rice ont ai es ace 42.3 41.7 41.8 
1. Woolen and worsted goods 42.9 42.2 42.4 
2s Other woolen products’ ..c/s4s4.cderee eho tnieiea eres 41.4 40.8 40.8 
Foundries and machine shops............0..0eceseuees 42.9 43.1 43.3 
De Moundried 5756 theo We Pacehie ean PAT ete rok Ge with 43.4 43.0 42.7 
2, Machines and machine tools 44.3 44.3 44.4 
Siraeavy equipment avacss tie cota ana enon 41.8 43.0 43.1 
4. Hardware and small parts...............eeeeceees 43.9 43.0 42.9 
BE OCMER Products... hota ae ccd Me nee hse ne 42.4 42.8 43.3 
25 HNDUSTH INS tine id. sli <thave,atieervemunansisiee eiseeniow tee a. ‘ alle : a! n.a 42.5 
AS GIGI sae, ey coe lesa s cine ees ations baa oe 3 41.5 
Petroleum Reunin gira. te. nnelnen bth tes nee ce tete eete ee 3 .5r 41.4r 
21 INDUSTRINS sesh A Ac dae Dee es Aa ae ee te 41.7 42.4 
RK AK AE ROLLA ME Rae PLE PACU R tw nko 39 .9r .8r 
Se Wie ks Web Be end aiescs he Myths aeee Aiea 37. 5r Or 


ee footnotes on page 91 
Of the twenty-four industries for which January 


ployment from the previous month. These were elec- 
data are available, only two showed declines in em- 


trical manufacturing and the heavy equipment group 


M arch, 1946 


of foundries and machine shops, and in both cases 
the drop in employment was caused by strikes in the 
industry. In spite of the General Motors strike, em- 
ployment in the automobile industry rose 5.4% over 
the month, but was still 62.3% below the peak level 
reached in November, 1943. The increases in em- 
ployment from December to January ranged from 
1.7% in the leather tanning and finishing industry 
to 12.9% in lumber and millwork. The chemical in- 
dustry employed 10.9% more workers in January than 
in the last month of 1945. 


CEMENT AND PETROLEUM 


In the cement industry, employment increased 4.5% 
from December to January, most of the new work- 
ers being classified as semi-skilled or skilled. Total 
man hours in the industry rose, but average hours per 
worker decreased 0.3 hour, or 0.7%. As a result, hour- 
ly earnings of all workers also declined, the January 
average of $.884 being 0.7% below the December 
level. Both earnings and hours have been reduced 
every month since July, 1945, the month in which 
hourly earnings reached their peak level. Since then 
they have dropped 3.9%. 

Wage-rate increases averaging 2.6% for all workers 
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Wage-rate Increases and Workers Affected 


Source: 


Tae ConrereNce Boarp 


25 Manufacturing Industries 


Date Predera 
rs 
Affected Increase 

1945 
JENUALY eer: 0.2 5.3 
Febriaryea. eo ee sneak 0.6 5.9 
IMatth eet on Se eee 0.4 3.8 
Apt, es teecn ce eee See ee: 0.3 7.0 
Mayu a: Beat Be. Sheek Ws} 5.0 
aries See eb a Fe ne, ili 9.9 
ULV a here len oe ae Pe eee 0.4 5.3 
August: Wee tae tee eho 0.4 4.5 
September. 5.5 S%8,.co ee 1.5 5.3 
October ee 2 eee Se 1.5 120 
Novyembers. 2.5 beeen 4.2 9.5 
December9.)... 3). 4.00 ae 5.6 11.5 

1946 
JALUAry Fee ..e A Se a ecm ses ap ies! 


in the petroleum industry in January served to raise 
hourly earnings of all workers 1.3% above the De- 
cember level, even though the work week was reduced 
half an hour, or 1.1%. Petroleum refinery workers 
averaged $1.370 an hour in January, the highest re- 
corded for this series. Weekly earnings, at $58.92 for 


EARNINGS, EMPLOYMENT, MAN HOURS, AND PAYROLLS, PRODUCTION WORKERS!, JANUARY, 1946 
Index Numbers, 1923=100 
Nore: Hourly earnings are not wage rates, because they include overtime and other monetary compensation 


Average Earnings 


Tavcerar Hourly, Actual 


Actual 


Weekly 


Total Man Hours 


Worked Payrolls 


Employment 


Agricultural implement................ 2 6 ee > 
LOMO D Meurer een acerca ras sun te 5 cl : me 
BOO BEG ISNOG es cerne whecche cc levc os nn & aus PL | AS7.8 .0 | 80. 
(QHYSTATEN bia sera, a Oe ae ee .0 | 163.9 1 | 131.4 
GOLLOn— NOPE, Sees sees nese cereie es An) 171.5 | 173sir pil $3.5 
Electrical manufacturing............... .2 | 163.0 | 164.5 8 nee 
RuIEn btn sete eat oho fon. stare oe stenis.s 6 eT GSAS Yh aly on A : 
Hosiery and knit goods................ .1 | 189.5 | 193.4 .6 | 64.7 
Troncandisteel’s. mo. Sancti: «ne lee ab) se We nG: Bk 
Leather tanning and finishing.......... .1 | 178.3 | 184.0 : ws 
Lumber and millwork................. .2 | 196.5 | 195.3 : seh 
Meatipacking:-negie tees 6 a.  cintis tales .2 | 193.6 | 196.3 .3 | 108. 
Pamt andivarmnishwdes cies seichs visors) .0 | 159.9 | 161.5 .0 | 136.3 
Papertand pulp sic. ilies seis ocsstere e's .5 | 165.0 | 163.9 .5 | 116.2 
Papen Productsec esc. a cies o's draveles 1) L7Oy 1) 16859 9 eek 
Printing—book and job..............-- .5 | 158.7 ee af Fe 
Printing—news and magazine.......... .8 | 160.2 | 162. al ataas 
Rub berertace © ciiocon serines 6 sere sa/M oa .9 | 163.8 | 160.5 : . 
Silken ray On oo eicceteine oe nonin elds .0 | 163.3 | 159.7 .6 | 75.6 
ella LL ahd sia aaa .1 | 164.0 | 158.8 3 is 
Foundries and machine shops........... .9 | 162.7 | 164.2 iSiltencs 
doe oundriessacs cs loess se sie es 164.4 | 151.4 | 153.5 ple ee 
2. Machines and machine tools....... 189.3 | 178.3 | 176.8 2. ag 
3. Heavy equipment................ 157.1 | 144.0 | 146.7 4 oe 
4. Hardware and small parts......... : LOLS Ta 5t80), 1a eL7920 leat 
Sa Other productsae eve veces oie ieee aes i ; .0 | 178.8 | 164.3 | 166.9 , : : 
160.4 | - 89.6 a. 


25 INDUSTRIES 


oo 


NOTE: No basic 1923 data are available, hence no indexes are given for the following: Rayon producing, rubber tires and tubes, other rubber products 


, woolen and worsted 


goods, other woolen products, cement, petroleum refining, “27 industries,” aircraft and shipbuilding. 


See footnotes on page 91 
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EARNINGS AND HOURS, MALE AND FEMALE PRODUCTION WORKERS, JANUARY, 1946 


Nore: Hourly earnings are not wage rates, because they include overtime and other monetary compensation 


Average Earnings 


Aver: Hours 


oe Pibinction Worker 
Hourly Weekly 
Agricultural implement................ $1.163 |$1.155 |$49.29 41.7 | 8.975 |$ = - sei iz 
Automobiles 220.4 Cteeee en cavemen 1,292 | 1.272 | 45.42 # ese A - aa 
Boot andishoes: to-4,, oceans 1.016 | 1.008 | 42.34 ea oe - 
Chemical iptrc ts cance sonien, aracentes 1.229 | 1.224 | 48.95 + : 5 36 : 
Rayon producing®., $6.0o¢.0e.sen<en 1.076 | 1.073 | 41.44 ar ie os 
Cotton—North 2t3 wsaceeee ss tern atoaers . 968 .968r| 44.54 tin he 
Electrical manufacturing............... 1.241 | 1.240 | 52.28 ; yee: 
Burnitnretse okt wana abe cccotrown noe 1.052 | 1.087 | 45.08 41 - ae A 
Hosiery and knit goods................ 1.239 | 1.264 | 51.13 38. baie 
Tron and eteelt een: <n ct ae earn n.a. | 1.235 n.a pepe aaa 
Leather tanning and finishing.......... 1.050 | 1.057 | 46.39 on 
Lumber and millwork. ................ 1.186 | 1.177 | 49.88 39.7 : 
Meat packing 000i 2s con seecustsaeeton ac 984 .992 | 52.15 46.5 | 46.7 
Paint andivatnishoe. 5. Fe sho. yas estes oe 1.095 | 1.092 | 45.87 39.5 39.9 
Paper andi pulpaccccs caste neces ccs oe 1.004 .986 | 47.48 42.2 ae 
Paper products.. 6. crite cs of curentos 1.042 | 1.027 | 46.98 40.3 ee 
Printing—book and job................ 1.887 | 1.822 | 61.59 40.9 peti 
Printing—news and magazine........... 1.368 | 1.397 | 57.87 40.5 | 41. 
Rubbers, a5 PO eae saci elchs elo Gd a. oheils 1.299 | 1.299 | 53.56 39.6 39.6 
1. Rubber tires and tubes............ 1.365 | 1.362 | 55.53 ST.1 | .o0ce 
2. Other rubber products............ 1.147 | 1.170 | 48.78 41.0 42.1 
Suk and Tayon-sesass cose hoe ese .988 | 1.018 | 43.08 39.8 | 38.5 
Wolk? Rew So leach en aa: aeeting hs 1.073 | 1.032 | 46.36 39.4 39.6 
1. Woolen and worsted goods........ 1.054 | .995 | 46.14 39.7} 40.2 
2. Other woolen products®........... 1.099 | 1.086 | 46.65 38.8 | 38.4 
Foundries and machine shops........... 1.191 | 1.198 | 51.09 40.0 | 40.0 
PSP GUNGTICS sate coasts oe ees 1.127 | 1.184 | 48.56 40.9 40.8 
2. Machines and machine tools....... 1.192 | 1.195 | 53.60 40.8 | 40.3 
8. Heavy equipment................ 1.242 | 1.256 | 51.68 838.7 | 39.0 
4. Hardware and small parts.........| 1.189 | 1.140 | 51.10 : 41.0} 40.2 
b. Other products...)..0205 Jochen Le LO2Ael 196) 60.20 ; 39.5 40.0 
25 ANDUSTRIBS atadacnie tee o< «6i0 4x n.a. 191.175 n.d. 2 n.a 39.6 
Cemilent@rasas Se oven. ates nad $.884 |$ .890 |$36.19 41.3 
Petrolemm refining. 2 saves eeeteane 1.370 | 1.352r| 58.92 43.57 
RI INDUSTR ES gurney oielineiecrerecasonans n.a. |$1.176 n.d. 42.3 Ahe sere eee ee ee 
AIreralty, eho Rs sith lincds cchehoads. cee $1.276 |$1.2667r|/$51 . 66 40.27r)$1.056 |$1.0227r|$42 .22 [$39.47 40.0 38.6 
Bhippiuding wre tates te 1.338 | 1.3447} 50.74 37.5r| 1.093 | 1.072r| 39.94 | 38.68r| 36.6 36.17 


See footnotes on page 91 


an average week, were only slightly higher than in 
the previous month. Employment also showed a very 
slight rise. 


AIRCRAFT AND SHIPBUILDING 


Employment in aircraft plants rose from December 
to January, the first month since February, 1945, to 
show an increase in the number of employed workers. 
Just as when workers were being dropped the propor- 
tion of women workers gradually declined, so now, 
with the increase in total employment over the month 
the proportion of women increased from 18.9% in De- 
cember to 20.5% in January. Average hourly and 
weekly earnings of all groups of workers rose in Janu- 
ary. Women averaged 3.3% more an hour during the 
first month of 1946 than in the previous month, while 
male workers’ hourly earnings rose only 0.8%. The 
increased earnings in both cases were owing to longer 
working hours—3.6% more for the women and 0.7% 
more for the men. 


Again in January, as is December, payroll statistics 
for shipyards showed only insignificant changes from 
the previous month. Employment declined 5.2%, 
bringing the January total 76.3% below that of Octo- 
ber, 1943, when the greatest number of workers was 
employed in this industry. Average hourly earnings 
of all workers declined slightly, reflecting the drop in 
the earnings of the male workers. Women workers, 
who comprised only 2.7% of the total in January, 
increased their hourly return 2% over the month, 
since their working hours were lengthened 1.4%. 


LABOR STATISTICS IN DECEMBER 


Since December averages for the twenty-five indus- 
tries were not available last month, the following is 
a summary of December statistics: 

Hourly earnings rose 1.3% in December. At $1.102 
they were 1.5% greater than in December, 1944, and 
86.8% higher than in 1929. 

Weekly earnings averaged $45.72 in December, 
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EARNINGS AND HOURS, UNSKILLED AND SKILLED AND SEMI-SKILLED MALE PRODUCTION WORKERS’, JAN. 1946 


Norte: Hourly earnings are not wage rates, because they include overtime and other monetary compensation 


UNsKILLED 


Average Earnings 
InpustRY 


Agricultural implement 
Automobile?” 


Rayon producing* 2% eee fs..0 cose cs 
Cotton—North. .. . TR CeO one 
Electrical manufacturing 
RUTOIEULCL EY EM 5 SURE MO aa. - 
Hosiery and knit goods 
TrommanU steel mk ee tents. cnas tee ap 
Leather tanning and finishing 
Lumber and millwork 
WES ya 1 oy ee ee a 
Paint and varnish 
Paper and pulp 
Paper productssrrceos score vee. sk saws 
Printing—book and job.............00. 
Printing—news and magazine 
Rubber 


i i er ke a ay 


i ry 


2. Other rubber products 
SVC Loe ee eit ie ait a erage sw 
1. Woolen and worsted goods 
2. Other woolen products®........... 
Foundries and machine shops........... 
PER INOUMUTICS, crt Paik a0 Soe ob 6 Ose tse o's 


8. Heavy equipment................ 
4, Hardware and small parts......... 
BEV OUNer Produces; cetecs os fie a scs ons 


Jie A. ee ee ee ee ee oe 


NOTE: The wage data here given are for cash payments only and 
do not take into consideration the value of such wage equivalents as 
reduced or free house rents or other special services rendered by the 
company to employees. Various forms of wage equivalents are in use 
in industrial establishments in many localities, but the part which they 
play as compensation for work performed cannot be taken into ac- 
count in a study of this character. 

1Production and related workers. For definition, see March, 
1945, Management Record, page 80. 

*Based on data collected by the Automobile Manufacturers Asso- 
ciation and Tae ConrerEeNce Boarp. 


0.7% above the previous month, but 8.4% less than 
a year before. They were 60.1% above the 1929 
average. 

“Real” weekly earnings increased 0.3% over the 
month but were 9.6% below the December, 1944, 
average. Since 1929 they have risen 49.6%. 

Hours per week were reduced 0.2 hour, or 0.57%, 
from November to December. Since the previous 
December they have dropped 4.1 hours, or 9%, and 
since 1929, 13.7%. 

Employment declined 0.5% over the month and 


SKILLED AND SemI-SKILLED 


Average Hours Average Earnings Average Hours 
per Week r per Week r 
Production Worker Production Worker 


Hourly 


| | | 


39.9 |$1. 42.6 42.0 
$4.5 | 1. 35.1 33.2 
43.6 | 1. 41.6 41.8 
Ch ee 39.6 39.9 
88.27) 1. 38.7 39.5r 
47.2r| 1. 45.6 46 .2r 
41.8 | 1.279 42.2 42.7 
43.9 | 1.070 43.2 43.9 
47.2 | 1.284 40.6 42.5 
$8.1 n.d. n.a. 39.4 
45.5 | 1.082 44.2 45.3 
42.2 | 1.258 42.0 42.3 
50.8 | 1.042 54.1 54.5 
46.1 | 1.185 40.9 41.1 
44.7 | 1.067 48.3 49.5 
43.3 | 1.124 45.8 46.2 
46.2 | 1.482 46.1 46.7 
41.2 | 1.486 42.8 44.2 
38.8 | 1.307 41.2 40.3 
S72 | 1374 40.7 | 38.7 
48.5 | 1.153 42.4 44.2 
43.2 | 1.143 43.9 44.3 
43.0 | 1.129 45.5 45.9 
43.5 | 1.159 42.2 42.5 
43.4 | 1.229 42.9| 43.2 
44.0 | 1.183 43.1 43.4 
45.3 | 1.218 44.9 44.6 
41.0 | 1.290 41.8 42.1 
45.5 | 1.179 44.7 44.6 
48.2 | 1.217 42.0 42.8 
42.6 n.d. n.a 42.1 
37.8 |$ .897 4) .2 41.6 
39.87} 1.406 43.3 44.0r 
42.5 n.a. 42.2 
39.8r/$1.286 40.2r 
37.0r| 1.382 37.6r 


3Based on data collected by the Textile Economics Bureau, Inc. 
and Tun CONFERENCE Boarp. 

‘Includes wood, metal, and upholstered household and office 
furniture. 

5Based on data collected by the American Iron and Steel Institute 
and Tap ConrerReNnce Boarp. 


‘Principally rugs. 

79ilk and rayon industry not included, as adequate data for unskilled 
and skilled groups are not available for this industry. 

n.a.Not available. rRevised. 


23.4% over the year, but was still 4.77% greater than 
in 1929, 

Man hours declined 1% from November to Decem- 
ber. They were 30.3% less than in December, 1944, 
and 9.7% less than in 1929. 

Payrolls were expanded 0.2% in December, but 
were 29.9% less than the previous December. Since 
1929 they have risen 67.5%. 


Exuizasetu P. ALLISON 
Statistical Division 
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Strikes and Turnover Rates 


TRIKES and lockouts totaled 325 in January and 

involved 1,400,000 workers, according to prelim- 

inary figures released by the Bureau of Labor Statis- 
tics. 

More than 19,000,000 man days of idleness re- 
sulting from strikes and lockouts were reported for 
January, or more than double the number for any 
other month since 1926 when the Bureau began to 
release these data. 

This January idleness amounted to 3.13% of the 
available working time. Moreover, these figures do 
not measure the further idleness and irretrievable eco- 


nomic loss which results when nonstriking workers are 
denied the necessary raw materials, parts and supplies 
for their work. 


FEBRUARY STRIKES 


More than 20,000 members of the International 
Union of Mine, Mill and Smelter Workers (CIO) 
employed in plants of the “big three” in the brass 
industry—American Brass Company, Chase Brass & 
Copper Company, and Scovill Manufacturing Com- 
pany—walked out early in the month, reportedly 
seeking a 30% wage increase. The Scovill company 


STRIKES, TURNOVER RATES AND PRODUCTION 


Manufacturing 


Turnover Rate per 100 Employees! 


r) Separations® 


All Occupations 
Strikes! 
Date 
Beginning in Period 

Idle Duns 

Workers Period 

Number Involved | (Thousand) 

(Thousand) 

OSS Atte titeas. «lost Siouttie chee ete ets4 1,856 1,467 19,592 
VOB Raita cecigee arises scree ctor 2,014 ey 15,456 
OSG Ravriersitcvenerere wrevaversievers vewiverenenereters 2,172 789 13,902 
TOST:. ston oe xt sroestectes waaieae 4,740 1,861 28,425 
OSG cats Rae se eae eas eo aires 2,772 688 9,148 
TORO serials tis ta chele, SEA w ein sra a 0n 5 2,613 PTE 17,812 
Te aera ROC ESN Bee MONCRCEETCRER? CnC ICHCTCP RC 2,508 577 6,701 
Oa vevcheaste seca ana evatere teat ol eervenstae fens 4,288 2,363 23,048 
DOA L Wreteiersccuocvtusssnevorste tore, Saveckorarersy st0 2,968 840 4,183 
AE eerste ruin d aaron chee ae tear vay 8,752 1,981 18,501 
A aria ard oayainin a efossc-'o 0. ave eras 4,956 2,116 8,721 
LOA cvs ofetrcth cis cise Soxsunldativeliwees 4,6006 8,395 35,000 
TOL A ANUATY 6, sitetnsebice aiken nif > 235 46 184 
BeDIuary) cccniveeuiarcnns: 280 111 381 
March PUB neeeaTte e 380 197 775 
ATI hea amkabaie aera aaa 430 806 1,475 
Mays sei oe ateane Recenter 425 325 2,210 
SUNG, 2c Arcos dean ees 480 828 1,850 
A ea ae ORES ener eee 520 822 1,700 
BUGUBL], ari oen visitng se 410 225 1,850 
Sentemier i org caer eee ue 550 460 8,675 
Octonema wan ne rare aears 455 560 7,800 
November. case dunseanny 3 335 405 6,100 
December ii cinusatet wasshee © b 40 7,500 
DIAG. JENUALY Ti eco tevin Waele von p 825 |p1,400 1p19,200 


Note: For back figures, see The Conference Board Management Record, June, 1945, 
p. 172, 

1United States Bureau of Labor Statistics. 

2Federal Reserve annual production data are averages of monthly figures, 

A separation is a termination of employment of any of the following finds: quit, 
layoff, discharge, or miscellaneous. Transfers from one plant to another of the same 
company are not considered as accessions or separations. 

4A quit is a termination of employment, generally initiated by the worker because 
of his desire to leave, but sometimes due to his physical incapacity. Beginning with 
January, 1940, separate rates were computed for miscellaneous separations; i. 6, 
separations due to death, permanent disability, retirements on pensions, and similar 
reasons. Beginning with September, 1940, workers leaving to enter the Army or 
Navy were included in miscellaneous separations. 

5A discharge is a termination of employment at the will of the employer with 
prejudice to the worker because of some fault on the part of the worker. 

6A layoff is a termination of employment at the will of the employer, without preju- 


Ss 


87 49,22 7.46 1.29 40.47 46.16 
109 Rigas | 9.52 1.52 26 .67 48.85 
126 40.27 10.93 1.61 1.84 25.89 52.72 
168 46.68 23.63 4.15 3.04 15.86 64.51 
212 77.66 45.09 15.04 4.66 12.87 91.62 
258 86.86 62.11 10.56 %.1¢ 7.07 89.64 
252 81.8 61.0 5.9 ee 7.2 73.0 
214 99.6 60.9 Ms tie 6 MS oy RE 75.7- 
248 6.2 4.6 3 ad, .6 7.0 
249 6.0 4.3 as oe Ry 5.0 
249 6.8 5.0 4 ay Si / 4.9 
245 6.6 4.8 4 6 8 4.7 
240 7.0 4.8 4 6 1.2 5.0 
234 7.9 6.1 A At i be 5.9 
223 Ye 5.2 A ali eo 5.8 
196 17.9 6.2 8 <a 10.7 5.9 
177 12.0 6.7 2 6 4.5 7.4 
171 8.6 5.6 ue 6 2.3 8.6 
173 Tuk 4.7 2 5 ay, 8.7 
168 |p 5.8 p 3.9 p <2 p 4 p 1.3 p 6.8 
159 n.d. n.a n.a n.a. n.d. n.d. 


dice to the worker and of a temporary, indeterminate, or permanent nature. However 
a short, definite layoff with the name of the worker remaining on the payroll is not 
counted as a separation, | 

7An accession is the hiring of a new employee or the rehiring of an old employee, 
Transfers from one plant to another of the same company are not considered as acces- 
fone e separations, ae ; 

aData on turnover rates since January, 1943, are not strictly comparable wi 
previously phe data, The rates now refer to all employees rathensthng eo 
earners only. 

bThe number of work stoppages so far reported to the Bureau for December is 100, 
The total number for December cannot be estimated until the record, particularly 
for smaller disputes, can be compiled from Jocal sources of information. Since the 
data for ee Serene are in hand, the estimates for total workers involved and 

e for 


Bays i ecember are reasonably comparable with the figures for earlier 
months, 
pPreliminary n.a, Not available rRevised 
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Organization Affected 


ee ae Se hee | 
Manufacturing, Building and Minin 
Air Communications Company!....... 
American Brass Company...:.......... 
American Smelting & Refining Company 
Anaconda Wire & Cable Company 
Bakery workers’. . . 


Bakery workers 


Dairy workers. ... 


Truck drivers?.... 


Miscellaneous 


Building maintenance workers!” 
Building service employees"................... 
City employees". . 
Conestoga Transportation Company 


Drivers*7... 222. 


Freight handlers 
Hotel Croydon‘. . 


Stevedores....... 


DECC PORROS eS Ce ass bee eee toa 6 8 Oe 


Bemis Bro. Bag Company’ 
Bright Light Reflector Company............... 
Chase Brass & Copper Company 
Duquesne Light Company 
Hillman Coal and Coke Company 
Oliver Corporation 
Pittsburgh Coal Company’ 
Scovill Manufacturing Company 
Scovill Manufacturing Company® 


East St. Louis City Lines 


Philadelphia Transportation Company.......... 
Public works employees.............. 

School custodians and matrons................ 
Syracuse Water Department Employees........ 
Tug boat workers” 
Warehousemen®. . . 
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LABOR DISPUTES ORIGINATING IN FEBRUARY, 1946 


COMOROS Cee eee nee ene seecnnnes 


Ce ee 


Location 


Kansas City, Mo. 
2 


Hastings, N. Y. 
New York, N. Y. 
Queens, N. Y. 
St. Louis, Mo. 
Bridgeport, Conn. 
Waterbury, Conn. 
Detroit, Mich. 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Pennsylvania® 
Charles City, Iowa 
Canonsburg, Pa. 
Waterbury, Conn. 
Waterbury, Conn. 
Detroit, Mich. 


New York, N. Y. 
New York, N. Y. 
Houston, Tex. 
Lancaster, Pa. 
Detroit, Mich. 
East St. Louis, Ill. 
St. Louis, Mo. 
New York, N. Y. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
Scranton, Pa. 
St. Louis, Mo. 
Baltimore, Md. 
Syracuse, N. Y. 
New York, N. Y. 
Boston, Mass. 


(Incomplete report based upon information appearing in the press) 
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Date | Date | Number of 1Electricians 
Begun | Ended | Workers 2Ansonia, Torrington and Water- 
Involved bury, Conn., and Buffalo, N. Y. 
ay, os Ait Amboy ee a 
ark, N. J.; San Francisco a by, 
1 66 Calif.; Globe, Ariz.; WV abaditity Nail 
4 13.000 aegis N. M.; Garfield and Mur- 
’ ray Utah; Beckmeyer, Ill.; Tacoma, 
ea ROOUM ET d dairies Gok LOnakeees 
an ville, Colo.; Omaha, HP 
cs i7 ae E] Paso, Tex.; and Baltimore, Ma. 
4Employed by 10 wholesale concerns 
oe ine sare $Production workers in 3 plants 
63 mines in Greene County, 3 in 
1 90 oe ee and 1 Fd Alle- 
gheny County 
Bs 3) 1 a 7Montour No, 4 mine 
/ 8Oakville Wire Fabricating Division 
Tie emeivalmar earns 
5 n 8 office buildings 
3 : 1,700 UIn 20 lofts and 2 offices 
14 : 500g l2Workers in the garbage collection, 
6 4.500 street maintenance and several other 
5 » departments 
ah a 875 i 13Employed by five film distributing 
«Ue rms 
rtd oe drivers and maintenance em- 
ployees 
Employed by long-haul motor 
" 7 991 cen firms a 
5 5 ah 16Elevator operators and dining room 
waiters 
20 26 1,000h Employed by 92 tug boat com- 
6 Q1 220% | panies 
6 no 35 ‘ isEmployed in 21 waterfront ware- 
en ua 260 | 
5 i, 500 aStrike of 900 workers made 300 
19 19 ra office workers idle 
pak bStrike resulted in the closing of 60 
11 12 9,906 bakery shops in the borough of Queens 
Q1 fy 300 eStrike caused the plant to close 
4 6 399 dStrike caused 21 of the city’s $2 
= J | dairies to close 
25 3/4 4,500 eThe power strike tied up bus and 
7 2/7 125 trolley service and left the city without 
4 13 3,500 peat oad pore! ae schools, courts and 
11 700 


fStrike of 90 supervisors forced 
2,500 miners to be idle 

gStrike of 60 motormen forced about 
440 other miners into idleness 

h700 employees struck on Febru- 
ary 20 and 300 additional employees 


walked out on the 24th. Before the 
strike was called off, the AFL unions 
in a sympathy move, called a general 
one-day work “holiday” in which 
about 5,000 industrial workers par- 
ticipated. 


offered an immediate 10% increase, subject to Wage 
Stabilization Board approval, and upward revision to 
either the increase finally accepted by the steelwork- 
ers or that granted by American and Chase, which- 
ever turned out to be lower. The other two declined 
to make any offer to the union pending favorable ac- 
tion on higher ceiling prices for their products by the 
Office of Price Administration. 


Philadelphia Transportation Workers 


Philadelphians were deprived of trolley, bus, sub- 
way and elevated service for forty-eight hours on Feb- 
ruary 11 and 12 while 9,906 members of Local 234, 
Transport Workers Union (CIO) struck against the 
Philadelphia Transportation Company, demanding a 
wage increase of $2 a day, a closed shop, a revised pen- 
sion plan, and 25 other points. No disorder was re- 
ported but the city experienced the worst automo- 
bile traffic jam in its history when hundreds of thou- 
sands of workers, normally transit-system riders, tried 
to reach their jobs by private car or taxi. Federal 
Labor Department conciliators sat in on the labor- 
management conferences and an accord was reached 


kThe fuel shortage which resulted 
from the strike caused Mayor O’ Dwyer 
to declare a state of emergency, halting 
all business, industrial and amusement 
activities from midnight February 11 
to 6 p.m, on February 12 


which provided for extension of the present contract 
until February 10, 1947, an increase of 12 cents an 
hour, a “preferential” union shop, and liberalization 
of pension clauses as demanded by the union. 


Disputes in{Other Cities 


Duquesne Light Company employees walked out 
in Pittsburgh to enforce their demand for 35% more 
pay causing a nineteen-hour power shortage, but fi- 
nally agreed to arbitrate. Houston suffered uncollected 
garbage and other inconveniences for several days 
when AFL-affiliated municipal workers struck for 25% 
more pay and union recognition. A sixteen-day transit 
tieup was felt in Lancaster, Pennsylvania, and ended 
with over 200 trolley and bus drivers getting an 
hourly increase of 12 cents. The local had demanded 
a 20% raise, along with twenty-five other points, and 
threatened a general walkout of all AFL labor union 
members. The general strike call was rescinded, 
however, before the whole roster had responded. 

Members of another local of the same AFL union, 
in East St. Louis, Illinois, walked out spontaneously 
without a strike vote, tying up 87 buses on seven 
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routes that provide the city with its only public 
transportation except taxicabs. Their action was in 
protest against lagging contract negotiations. Across 
the Mississippi, about 400 members of the St. Louis 
Public School Custodians & Matrons Union (AFL) 
struck on February 4, causing the majority of the 
city’s public schools to close. Union demands were 
mainly concerned with questions of pay increases and 
salary schedules, and after both sides made conces- 
sions an agreement was reached on February 7, and 
the strikers returned to work. 

Scranton, Pennsylvania, and Syracuse, New York, 
both experienced strikes of municipal employees. 
Stevedores of six longshoremen’s unions in Baltimore 
ended an eight-day strike which caused a severe tieup 
of rail and ship cargoes, when some 4,500 workers 
gained their objective of larger working crews and a 
general hourly increase of 25 cents. 


New York City 


Declaring a state of emergency to exist in New 
York City, Mayor O’Dwyer ordered, effective at mid- 
night on February 11, all but essential establishments 
in the city to remain closed in order to conserve the 
dwindling fuel supplies made low by the strike of tug- 
boat workers who normally transfer coal and oil 
barges supplying Manhattan, Brooklyn and Queens 
with fuel. Thirty-five hundred tugboat crewmen, 
members of the United Marine Division, Interna- 
tional Longshoremen’s Association (AFL), manning 
about 400 tugs owned by 92 operators, had struck for 
higher wages and other benefits on February 4. Pro- 
posals and counterproposals were offered by the union, 
the operators and the Mayor but to no avail, and on 
February 6 the Federal Government authorized the 
Office of Defense Transportation to seize and operate 
the tugs. The Mayor called off his emergency clos- 
ing order at 6:00 p.m. on February 12 and on the 
thirteenth the union and the operators announced 
that they had agreed to submit their dispute to a 
three-man arbitration board, and to return to work 
immediately. 

A serious transit tieup was averted at the eleventh 
hour in New York when the Transport Workers 
Union (CIO), headed by City Councilman Michael 
Quill, agreed to call off their threatened strike for sole 
collective-bargaining recognition and pay increases. 
The union withdrew the former demand and Mayor 
O’Dwyer agreed to appoint a commission to study the 
pay question. 


THE NATIONAL LABOR SCENE 


The General Motors and General Electric strikes 
were settled on March 13, with ratification of the 
terms by the various local unions expected promptly. 
Details of these settlements will be discussed next 
month. The Westinghouse strike was still in progress 
as these two settlements were announced. 
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~ Probably the longest walkout currently in effect is 
the Yale & Towne strike in Stamford, Connecticut, 
where employees walked out on November 7 de- 
manding higher pay and a closed shop. Negotiations 
had been interrupted but have been resumed after 
some cooling off on both sides. The company appears 
to be more willing to compromise on the pay issue 
than on the union-security issue. A better attitude 
in negotiations seems to be evident following the re- 
port of Governor Baldwin’s fact-finding board. 

A bright spot in the picture was the settlement of 
the 65-day-old strike of the Western Electric Em- 
ployees Association, announced on March 8. The 
18.2% (17.6 cents an hour) increase involved in set- 
tling the threatened national telephone strike pre- 
vailed in this case and company and union security 
provisions were satisfactorily worked out. 


G. M. Graysru, JR. 
Statistical Division 


Management 
Book Shelf 


The Wagner Act: After Ten Years. Edited by Louis G.. 


Silverberg. Washington, D. C.: The Bureau of National 

Affairs, Inc. $2.00. 
The experiences and thinking of American labor and 
industry toward the National Labor Relations Act are 
reviewed in this volume by experts who have lived 
through the stormy and smooth sailing periods of the 
decade since the Wagner act became part of the law 
of the land. 
; Mr. Silverberg, who edited the volume, establishes 
in the preface the premise that there was an almost 
complete absence, before 1935, of government sup- 
port of collective bargaining. This preface is followed 
by an introduction by Senator Robert F. Wagner, who 
refers to the law which bears his name as part of a 
trend toward legislation which has as its aim the 
achievement of full employment and economic secur- 
ity. This middle-way legislation, he says, is contrary 
to the ideologies of the far left and the extreme right. 

Although the Senator claims that the National 
Labor Relations Act now has the support of all politi- 
cal parties, all impartial observers and a growing 
majority of employers, there are nevertheless within 
each of the groups mentioned elements that oppose 
the Wagner act in its present form. It is a matter of 
record that labor leaders like John Frey and Daniel 
Tobin, the latter a colleague of Senator Wagner’s in 
high Democratic party circles, have proposed changes 
in the Wagner act. 

Leon H. Keyserling, who, according to reports, had 
a great deal to do with the research that led up to the 


- ver aes 
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actual writing of the National Labor Relations Act, 
contributes a chapter entitled “Why the Wagner 
Act?” in which he states that the Wagner act was 
deeply rooted in labor’s struggle to organize and bar- 
gain collectively and that “the reading of the record 
on the Wagner act will yield more than the daily 
columns of some of the labor experts.” Mr. Keyser- 
ling indicates that in the year 1938, following the 
Supreme Court decision which declared the act con- 
stitutional, there were only half as many strikes, one 
third as many workers involved and less than one 
third as much working time lost as in 1937. 

J . Warren Madden, who was chairman of the board 
during what observers agree was its stormiest period, 
contributes an interesting chapter on the “Birth of 
the Board.” Mr. Madden reviews how the board was 
established and what occurred when a worker or 
union representative came to the board to obtain 
action, and points out that the board educated office 
visitors and union leaders and working people gener- 
ally as to the functions of the act. 

“The National Labor Relations Board and the 
Courts” is the title of a chapter by Charles Fahy, who 
ably reviews the experiences of the board when its 
decisions were appealed to the courts. He mentions 
Section 10 of the act which states that “any person 
aggrieved by a final order of the board may seek 
review in an appropriate court of appeals.” 

“The G— D— Labor Board” is the title of a rather 
bellicose chapter by Malcolm Ross, who justifies the 
Wagner act on the ground that government did a 
great deal through this law to end “the blacklist, the 
paid spy, the subsidized company union” and other 
antilabor evils. Mr. Ross was formerly director of in- 
formation for the National Labor Relations Board 
and is now chairman of the President’s Fair Employ- 
ment Practices Committee. 

Paul R. Hutchings, formerly code labor advisor to 
the Labor Advisory Board of the National Recovery 
Administration and now international president of 
the Office Employees International Union (AFL), 
contributes a chapter on the act’s “Effect on the 
Trade Union.” Much of his thinking is incorporated 
into the following paragraph taken from this chapter: 


“Before 1935 it was a stroke of good business for 
a trade union to succeed when convincing an employer 
to bargain with it; and no proof of majority representa- 
tion in an ‘appropriate bargaining unit’ was required. The 
employer might be convinced of the advantages of his 
product being ‘union made’ and bearing the union label. 
Or, he might have been made aware of the advantages 
of having a competent organization to supply him with 
qualified and skilful workers. Today, such factors are less 
persuasive, for a labor organization must obtain bargain- 
ing rights or its equivalent from the board regardless of 


the employer’s attitude.” 


Many readers are, however, doubtlessly aware of 
instances where trade unions have secured collective- 
bargaining rights without utilizing the provisions of 
the National Labor Relations Act. 

Mr. Silverberg, in an earthy chapter on “Detroit: 
the Battleground,” points out that voluntary compli- 
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ance by employers, in the Detroit area, without 
formal hearings by the board seems to have paralleled 
the board’s experience throughout the country. He 
concludes, however, that “it is beyond the purpose of 
this discussion of a decade of the National Labor Re- 
lations Act in Detroit to speculate on what the future 
holds. However, of this we can be sure, to the extent 
that the lessons of industrial democracy take root in 
Detroit to the same degree will the entire nation avoid 
returning to the law of the jungle in industrial re- 
lations.” 

Joseph Rosenfarb, senior attorney for the board 
from its inception until 1944, in a chapter on “Protec- 
tion of Basic Rights” parallels Mr. Ross in his 
thinking. 

Lee H. Hill, well-known spokesman for American 
industry, presents a chapter entitled “As Management 
Sees It,” in which he states that “while the Na- 
tional Labor Relations Act has made collective bar- 
gaining compulsory under certain circumstances, 
management on the whole has recognized collective 
bargaining, not only as a legal requirement, but as a 
philosophical concept. That this recognition has not 
come without a struggle is true.” Mr. Hill points out 
that opposition to the act stemmed from a desire by 
some employers to avoid dealing with unions but also 
from the conclusion by many employers, before the 
action of the Supreme Court, that the law was uncon- 
stitutional. Mr. Hill, who is obviously an earnest 
student of labor relations and collective bargaining, 
declares that the quasi-religious enthusiasm surround- 
ing the Wagner act has made many liberals and a 
number of those involved in the administering of the 
act feel that any criticism of unions or union actions 
is an attack upon labor and an attempt to undermine 
the purposes of the act. In this connection, he calls 
attention to a decision by the Fifth Circuit Court of 
Appeals, before the end of the first decade was 
reached, which declared that “contrary to the rather 
general misconception, the National Labor Relations 
Act was passed for the primary benefit of the em- 
ployees as distinguished from the primary benefit to 
the labor unions, and the prohibition of unfair labor 
practices designed by an employer to prevent the 
free exercise by the employees of their wishes in ref- 
erence to becoming members of a union was intended 
by Congress as a grant of rights to the employees 
rather than as a grant of power to the union.” 

Considerable emphasis is placed by Mr. Hill on the 
idea that a union should serve the individual rather 
than that an individual should serve the union, that 
a union is a means to an end and not an end in itself. 
Minorities and individuals who do not always go 
along with the bureaucrats in government, industry 
and labor often take a licking, particularly when 
half-baked Machiavellian or steamroller tactics are 
employed. Mr. Hill declares that there are instances 
where a union member exercises his American right 
to promote a slate of rival union leaders, and as a 
result is persecuted in as vicious a fashion as the 
method of persecution employed by those employers 
who used blacklists. “Encouragement of an atmos- 
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phere of suspicion and distrust between employee and 
management makes direct collective bargaining well- 
nigh impossible,” says Mr. Hill, who seems on solid 
ground in maintaining that jurisdictional strikes 
should be included within the National Labor Rela- 
tions Board so that it could determine through an 
election which union has the representative group and 
should be the bargaining agent. Mr. Hill suggests cer- 
tain changes to the Wagner act, and concludes that 
true collective bargaining cannot be brought about 
until the Wagner act is improved so that the effect of 
the law and its application will apply to management 
and unions, and protect employees as “individual 
human beings.” 

A dialectical approach by employer and employee 
representatives at meetings would, according to some 
observers, break down some of the prejudices which 
each one of the contributors of this volume point outs 
as existing. Everyone seems to agree that collective 
bargaining is here to stay, but everyone seems to be 
moving for someone else to establish collective-bar- 
gaining rules or codes, forgetting completely that col- 
lective bargaining is a bipartite, rather than a tripar- 
tite, process. 

The final chapter in this volume, “To Strengthen 
the Act,” is written by William M. Leiserson, former 
member of the National Labor Relations Board and 
one of the outstanding authorities in the field of col- 
lective bargaining and labor relations. As a staunch 
supporter of the Wagner act, he points out that its 
direct purposes were to a great deal accomplished 
during its first decade and that there is hardly an in- 
dustry of any importance where collective bargaining 
has not been substituted for individual bargaining. 
Mr. Leiserson says that no one has a right to blame 
the Wagner act for failing to allay industrial unrest 
because the Wagner act was just a foundation for a 
labor policy: “The Labor Relations act is designed to 
protect and to encourage the institution of collective 
bargaining, as marriage laws are designed to protect 
and encourage the institution of the family. But 
happy labor relations are no more guaranteed by the 
one than happy domestic relations are by the other. 
These desirable ends depend on other factors and 
devices, the laws being merely a conditioning circum- 
stance.” As to the points raised by critics of the 
Wagner act that it supports racketeers in some unions, 
Mr. Leiserson admits that there are racketeers in 
some unions but declares that there are racketeers in 
business, too. In opposing penalties for wrongdoers 
whether in unions or industry, Mr. Leiserson states: 
“We do not penalize industries for the wrongdoings 
of business racketeers, and there is no more justifica- 
tion for penalizing unions of employees for the mis- 
deeds of union racketeers. Such activities are matters 
for a criminal law, not for a labor relations statute.” 

Mr. Leiserson believes that employers who think 
they are protecting the rights of individuals when 
they permit a grievance to be settled directly with 
management overlook that the collective-bargaining 
agreement covers all those in a bargaining unit and 
that if individual settlements are made without the 
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knowledge of the rest of the employees, there would 
be no way of knowing if there were departures from 
the terms of the negotiated agreement. ; 

The final chapter, “Credo: On Collective Bargain- 
ing,” by H. A. Millis, until July, 1945, chairman of 
the board, sums up his five years with the board. 
In Mr. Millis’ opinion, the Wagner act is a good 
foundation for the establishment of collective-bargain- 
ing practices. A. A. D. 


Management Reading 


“Labor Unionism in American Agriculture,” by Stuart 
Jamieson, Monthly Labor Review, January, 1946. Until 
the 1930’s “collective action among farm workers was 
limited almost solely to areas characterized by large- 
scale farms, specializing in one or a few crops and hiring 
laborers in groups rather than as individual workers.” 
Periodically, “property-less wage earners . . . join small 
farm owners and tenants in the same organization; i 
other instances they are organized separately, often in 
opposing groups.” 

The Industrial Workers of the World ([WW) was re- 
sponsible for the first concerted program to organize farm 
workers on a nationwide scale, according to the author, who 
says that although the [WW attained strength among ag- 
ricultural workers, the farmers who were part of the “wob- 
bly” unions did not reflect the doctrine of direct action for 
the overthrow of the capitalistic system. The farmers joined 
the IWW unions as “a reflection of the growing divisions 
in economic interest and social status between employers 
and employees on farms which had become communized 
and large in scale.” Along with the general disintegration 
of the IWW when the United States entered World War I 
came the disintegration of farm workers’ unions, and while 
the AFL, in 1921, set out to organize packing-shed work- 
ers on the Pacific coast into a fruit and vegetable workers’ 
union, the campaign was given up within two years. 
When two or more workers are employed on a farm, a 
labor-employer relationship similar to that of urban in- 
dustry is set up, declares the author. 

Shortly after the passage of the NRA, independent 
unions of farmers appeared in the upstate dairy areas of 
New York. Although these unions were independent, they 
received moral and financial assistance from some AFL 
unions and in some instances from professional and busi- 
nessmen in urban communities nearby. Although there 
were several strikes among the milk farmers, the unions 
seem to have lost whatever significant gains they had 
made during the middle and late Thirties. During the 
days when John L. Lewis was president of the CIO, that 
organization gave moral and financial assistance to farm 
workers. Although there are still farm unions in various 
sections of the country, they have not, it seems, become 
significant from the point of view of collective bargain- 
ing. A.A.D. 


“Pull Together or Perish,” by Frank P.-Fenton, American 
Federationist, February, 1946. Establishing the premise 
that only through the process of organization can there be 
real unity between labor and management, the AFL 
director of organization finds a need for trade-union or- 
ganizational structures within all industries, and analyzes 
the trend toward “joint master agreements” within a 
given industry or plant. He believes that trying days 
are ahead and on the matter of unity in the labor move- 
ment repeats the Teddy Roosevelt phrase that “we will 
have peace, even if we have to fight for it.” A.A.D. 


Wage-increase Announcements’, J anuary 18, 1946, to 
February 28, 1946 


Source: Daily Press and Various Periodicals 


Company Location Amount of Number marks 
. Increase Affected (Union specified where information available) 
“arte Automotive Parts C’panies 
erican Car and F i i in pi 
(acere pene Patil Company........ Chicago, Ill, 18144 ¢/hr, 800 | Also increases in piecework rates (UAW-CIO) 
Briggs Manufacturing @ompanyy. covets. ¢. Detroit, Mich. 1814¢/hr. | 12,000 | Hourly rated workers 
15% 2,500 | Salaried workers 


8 Detroit plants and one in Evansville, Ind. 
sce ir aes of 714% for 8rd shift in- 
* ; ; ah stead of 5 AW-CIO) 
(ChrysleriGorporation. moneys. tuck; < Detroit, Mich. 18l44¢/hr. | 65,000 | Additional 306¢/hr. for night shift work. 
“Company security” provision. 20 other 
contract oawe Se 24 plants in 
; 6 states -CI 
Ford Motor Company... .......0.0.0. 00000. Dearborn, Mich. 18¢/hr. | 100,000 | Covers 33 plants, incl. 16 mfg. or assembly 
units; also 15% increase to 19,000 non- 
TOAW. harap employees and foremen 
- : AW-CIO; Foremen’s Ass’n of America) 
Studebaker Corporation.................... South Bend, Ind. 12¢/hr, 8,100 | Production and maintenance workers. Ap- 
proved by Nee: Stabilization Us follow- 
4 ing agreement last fall (UAW-CIO) 
Willys-Overland Motors, Inc................| Toledo, O. 10¢/hr. ek. Similar increase to non-union clerical and 
supervisory workers. Also 10¢/hr. added to 
base pay of incentive workers. Interim 
agreement pending settlement of wage pat- 
tern for automotive industry (UAW-CIO; 
MESA; Inter. Ass’n of Machinists) 


Electrical Companies 


Electronics Manufacturers Association (radio) New York City area 20% 15,000 | Closed shop and union hiring; agreement also 

equipment—18 companies) applies to Emerson Radio and Phonograph 

aay Electronic Corp. of America (UE- 

General Motors Corporation................ Detroit, Mich. 1814¢/hr. | 25,000 | Electrical workers; electric-refrigeration divi- 
: ’ ; sions in Ohio and New York (UE-CIO) 

Mitchell Manufacturing Company........... Chicago, IIl. 18¢/hr. 350 | Separate contract agreements with CIO and 

(fluorescent lighting fixtures) AFL electrical unions (United Electrical, 

Radio and Machine Workers-CIO .. . 

ro Brotherhood of Electrical Workers- 

Radio Corporation of America.............. Camden, N. J. 174 ¢/hr. 500 | Draftsmen and technicians; retroactive to 


8/16/45; no-strike pledge (Inter. Fed. of 
Architects, Engineers, Chemists and Tech- 
nicians—CIO) 


(Victor Division) 


*Radio Corporation of America.............. Camden, N. J. 1744 ¢/hr. 8,000 | Electricians. Retroactive to 10/7/45. No- 

(Victor Division) strike pledge (UE-CIO) 
Western Electric Company, Inc............. Kearny, N. J. 15% 1,400 | Engineers and technical workers. Increase 
New York, N. Y. had previously been rejected by 17,000 pro- 


duction workers in New York City area 
(Western Electric Technical Employees’ 


Council) 
Steel and Steel Products Companies 
United States Steel Corporation............. Pittsburgh, Pa. area] 18}4¢/hr. | Total | $5.00/ton price increase authorized by Fed- 
(plants and subsidiaries at various locations) | (headquarters) not eral government. Comparable increases to 
American Bridge Company.............. Pittsburgh, Pa. specified] be granted “white collar” workers. (United 
American Steel & Wire Company.........| Cleveland, O. Steelworkers—CIO) 
Bennett Division Steel Products..........| Chicago, Il. 
Carnegie-Illinois Steel Corp..............| Pittsburgh, Pa. 
National Tube Company................ Pittsburgh, Pa, 
United States Steel Supply Co........... Chicago, Ill. 
Allegheny-Ludlum Steel Corporation......... Brackenridge, Pa. 1814¢/hr. | 11,000 | (United Steelworkers—CIO) 
5 plants 
Berasity Company OleAmMericay cites eh «1.,+ Various 9¢/hr. 14,000 | Supplements 10¢/hr. increase negotiated 
(8 plants) ov. 1945 pending definite wage pattern 
(Mine, Mill and Smelter Workers—CIO) 
American Abrasive Metal Company......... Irvington, N. J. 1814¢/hr. te (United Steelworkers-CIO) 
American Rolling Mill Company............ Middletown, O. 1816¢/hr. 5,000 | Hourly paid employees 
(2 plants) $32/mo. (total) | Salaried employees : 
(Armco Employees Independent Federation) 
Bethlehem Steel Company..............+++: Buffalo, N. Y. 1814¢/hr. .... | (United Steelworkers—CIO) 
fabricating plant 
Blan Kuox joe daa (Biplants))s ec siete ote 2 Pittsburgh, Pa, area 1814¢/hr. ee (United Steelworkers—CIO) 
Colorado Fuel and Iron Company........... Buffalo, N. Y. 1814 ¢/hr. Aer (United Steelworkers—CIO) 


(Wickwire Spencer Division) 
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‘Amount of Number 


Company Location 


Steel and Steel Products Companies— 
Continued 
Composite Forgings, Inc............+++++: 


Reliance Corporations enislan we seis alee Detroit, Mich. 1814¢/hr. 

Production Steel Company............+-+. 

Craine Schrage Steel Company............- : : 

Reliance Steel Corporation.........-....-. Detroit, Mich. 19¢/hr. 365 

Detroit Steel Corporation................. b (total) 

Crucible Steel Company (6 plants).......... Various 1814¢/hr. Phe 

Detrex Corporation, ‘The: (asas-ias nani enc Detroit, Mich. 1814¢/hr. 

(3 sheet metal fabricating plants) 

Driver-Harris Company (wire manufacturing)| Harrison, N. J. 1814¢/hr. 700 

Great Lakes Steel Corporation.............. Detroit, Mich. 1814¢/hr. 8,000 
*Indiana Steel Products Company............ Valparaiso, Ind. 14¢/hr. 600 

Inland Steel Company.)...fa0ure s+ iaientnet 1 Chicago, Ill. 1814¢/hr. ate 


Hammond Brass Company...........-.-.-+ Hammond, Ind. 


1814¢/hr. 240 


Hanna Furnace Corporation................ Buffalo, N. Y. 1814¢/hr. 

Hind Steel Company, Inc................++ Union, N. J. 1814¢/hr. poe 

a Sats oe Steel Corporation........| Pittsburgh, Pa. 18lg¢/hr. | 24,000 
3 plants 

Laclede Steel Corporation................+5 Madison, Ill. 1814¢/hr. 


McLouth Steel Corporation................. 
Pittsburgh Steel Company (2 plants)........ 


Detroit, Mich. 


1814¢/hr. | "600 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 


18l9¢/hr. 7,000 


Pressed Steel Car Company...............++ McKees Rocks, Pa. 1814¢/hr. 2,800 
Republic Steel Corporation................. Cleveland, O. 18144¢/hr. ae 
Buffalo, N. Y. 

*South. Bend Lathe: Worksicecc doctienciase.« « South Bend, Ind. 18¢/hr. 600 
Universal-Cyclops Steel Corporation.........| Bridgeville, Pa. 1814¢/hr. 1,400 
Weirton Steel Company (2 plants)...........| Weirton, W. Va. 22¢/hr. 12,000 

Steubenville, O. 
Wheeling Steel Corporation..............-.. Wheeling, W. Va. 1816¢/hr. 18,000 
fay Sheet and Tube Company...... Youngstown, O. 18l4¢/hr. 19,000 
2 plants 
*5 steel products companies.................| Chicago-Calumet area 1814¢/hr. 712 
total) 


Miscellaneous Companies 


E. C. Atkins & Company (tools) Indianapolis, Ind. 


1314¢/hr. 1,100 


(1814¢ tot.) 
Aurora Gasoline Company.................|| Detroit, Mich. 18% “plus 
Keystone Oil Refinery.................05: 314¢/hr.” 
Austin-Western Company...............+++ Aurora, Ill. 15¢/hr. 900 


(road grading equipment) 


*Bakers Association of Southern California...| LosAngeles,LongBeach| 11¢/hr. 1,829 
and San Diego, Cal. 
*Bausch & Lomb Optical Company...........| Rochester, N. Y. 15% 
Bohn Aluminum & Brass Corporation....... . Detroit, Mich. 18¢/hr. 
(Plant No. 1) 
Borg-Warner Corporation. ...............+: Chicago, Ill. 10¢/hr. 141 
(spring division, Bellwood) 10% \ 
Bristol Company (steel belt plates, screws). ..| Waterbury, Conn. 15% 
Brooklyn Trade Waste Removers............| Brooklyn, N. Y. $12/wk. 400 
Buffalo Flour Mills Corporation.............| Buffalo, N. Y. 716 ¢/hr. 995 
Champion Spark Plug Company............ Detroit, Mich. 18¢-26 ¢/hr. 800 
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Increase Affected 


Remarks J 2 
(Union specified where information available) 


(United Steelworkers—CIO) 


(United Steelworkers—CIO) 


(United Steelworkers-CIO) 
(United Steelworkers—CIO) 


Increase also applies to 170 salaried workers. 
(United Steelworkers—CIO) : 

Back-pay increases of 914¢/hr. retroactive to 
1/1/46. 15% increase to 800 salaried work- 
ers also announced. (United Steelworkers— 
CIO) 

3¢/hr. premium. (United Steelworkers—CIO) 

Number of plants covered not specified. 
(United Steelworkers—CIO) 

Basic pay raised from 75¢/hr. to 9614¢/hr., 
then 1814¢ rise given to workers earning less 
than minimum. (United Steelworkers—C1IO) 

(United Steelworkers—CIO) 

(United Steelworkers—CIO) 

Also wage adjustments for salaried workers. 
(United Steelworkers—CIO) 

(United Steelworkers—CIO) 

(United Steelworkers—CIO) 

(United Steelworkers—CIO) 

(United Steelworkers—CIO) 

(United Steelworkers—CIO) 


Bonus payment eliminated. 
workers 

(United Steelworkers—CIO) 

Base hourly rate now $1.00/hr. 4¢ and 6¢ 
hourly differential for second and third shift 
eliminated. Retroactive to 1/1/46. (Weir- 
ton Independent Union) 

(United Steelworkers—CIO) 

(United Steelworkers—CIO) 


(United Steelworkers—CIO) 


(United Steel- 


Retroactive 9/18/45 when 5¢/hr. had been 
given (United Steelworkers of America-— 
I 


CIO) 
IOW-CIO 
Workers had asked 20¢/hr. 


(AFL Bakery and Confectionery Workers 
Union) 

All workers incl. hourly, piece-work, salaried 
and supervisory personnel. Resumption of 
5-day, 40 hr. week 

Similar increase also to be given salaried 
workers (UAW-CIO) 

Hourly paid workers 

Weekly paid workers 

Approved by Chicago Wage Stabilization 
Board; Company is authorized to apply to 
OPA for permission to raise prices 

Hourly and piece workers; also 5¢/hr. added 
to payrate of piece workers. Work week 
reduced from 44 to 40 hrs. 

Chauffeurs and helpers in 80 waste-handling 
firms. 1 week vacation after 6 mos., 11 paid 
holidays. (International Brotherhood of 
Teamsters and Chauffeurs-AFL) 

Additional 214¢/hr. rise retroactive to Nov., 
1945 (Buffalo Flour Mills Workers—AFL) 

All employees receive 10% rise plus 8¢/hr.; 
those earning less than $1/hr. get additional 
flat 10¢/hr. rise (UAW-CIO) 
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Company Location Amount of Number 
Increase Affected 
‘Eger are Companies—Continued 
inch Manufacturing Company............. Chi , Ill. 
(saliceipplicn) pany icago, Ill 4¢/hr. 514 
Cleveland Electric Illuminating Company... . Cleveland, O. 10¢-15¢/hr. 
Federal Machine and Welder Company...... Warren, O $2/day 600 
iMirat National Bank... .5. semana. oeekek <3 St. Louis, Mo. 48164% 700 
Four Wheel Drive Auto Company...........] Clintonville, Wis. 6¢/hr. 
Fruehauf Trailer Company................. Los Angeles, Cal. 15¢/hr. 500 
General Motors Corporation................ Rochester, N. Y. (See 1,000 
(Rochester Products Division) remarks) 
*H. W. Gossard Company (textiles).......... Indianapolis, Ind. ies 
10% 
Hercules Motor Company.................. Canton, O. 18l4¢/hr. 2,700 
Metropolitan Roll and Pastry Association....| New York, N. Y. 85.75/wk. \ 500 
$4.50/wk. 
Michigan Bell Telephone Company..........| Detroit, Mich. 13% (avg.) 1,500 
*Midwest Truck Operators Association........ Various 13¢/hr. | “several 
(114 companies) 5¢/hr. ee 
san 


Midwestern Millinery Association of Chicago.| Chicago area 


New York Shipping Association............. 
(180 companies) 


New York Telephone Company............-- 


INew york. Limes, bite: 2.5, tec seie tie cle eles es 


*New England Telephone and Telegraph Com-| All New England except| $2-85/wk. 


Connecticut 


pany 
Northrop Acrait, INC... . 45... a0 ssa 


Painting Contractors and Decorators Asso- Rochester, N. Y. 


ciation ‘ , 
*Philadelphia Electric Company........-..--- Philadelphia, Pa. 


Philadelphia Laundry Board of Trade.......- Philadelphia, Pa. 


(60 laundries) 


*Pittsburgh Plate Glass Company........---- eos Mie 
etta, Okla. 


New York, N. Y. 


New York, N. Y. 


New York, N. Y. 


Los Angeles, Calif. 


124% } 1,300 
10% 


20% 30,000 
$3-$7/wk 2,500 
1218% 
1,200 
15% Most of 
4,500 em- 
ployees 
15% tors 
13% 6,500 
$520/yr. 700 
$2—-$5 1,200 
Va.,| 7.27% on 355 


Henry-| piece rates 
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' ; Remarks 
(Union specified where information available) 


Approved by Chicago Wage Stabilization 
Board; Company authorized to apply to 
OPA for permission to raise prices (United 
aoe Radio and Machine Workers- 


Reduce gap between lower and higher paid 
workers created through % rather than 
clon, hr. increases (Utility Workers Union- 


General wage rise. Agreement also covers 
Warren City Mfg. Co. 

On salaries of $3,000/yr. or less. Approx. 
35% of rise for cost-of-living since 1941; 
10% general increase 

Second general wage increase since V-J Day 
(UAW-AFL) 

Retroactive 11/15/45. Contract incl. closed 
shop and check-off (UAW-CIO) 

Increase to total 1814¢/hr. for production 
workers incl. 10% increase of Noy. 1945; 
5% more to salaried workers. New mini- 
mum starting rate 90¢/hr. 

Hourly paid workers 

Piece-work rates 
Minimum rate for beginners raised to 50¢/ 
hr.; experienced workers to 55¢/hr.; expe- 
rienced. operators to 69¢/hr. (IGW-AFL) 

10% increase given 8/27/45 with understand- 
ing add’l amount due after steel wage settle- 
ment (Automobile Workers’ Union—CIO) 

Bakers 

Packers and porters 

Contract specifies additional rise during 2nd 
contract year. (Bakery and Confectionery 
Workers International-AFL) 

Supervisors, made on individual basis to cor- 
rect inequities 

On peddle runs 

On freight runs 

New mileage rates of 4¢ for single axles, 414 ¢ 
for tandem; 5.4¢ for jeeps on double bot- 
toms. 2nd week of vacation after 5 years’ 
service. (AFL Teamsters) 

Straw operators 

Fabric operators 

Time and 4 after 35 hrs./wk.; time and 4 
after 40 hrs./wk. (United Hatters, Cap and 
Millinery Union—AFL) 

Rise for longshoremen from $1.25 to $1.50/ 
hr. with basic 40 hr. week, 1 week paid vaca- 
tion and travel time provisions. Final ap- 
proval of Reg. Wage Stabilization Board 
(ILA-AFL) 

Commercial and headquarters workers in 
business offices. Retroactive to 12/30/45. 
(Union of Telephone Workers) 

All salaried employees in news, editorial, 
business, commercial and building mainte- 
nance departments earning $100/wk or less. 
In conjunction with,: but not addition to, 
recent contract agreement with Newspaper 
Guild of New York 

Operators, supervisors and traffic clerks (New 
England Federation of Telephone Operators) 

Hourly paid workers, retroactive to 11/29/45 
Salaried worker’s increases pending ap- 
proval ; 
New scale for painters 1.6634/hr. (Painters 
Union No. 150-AFL 

Those whose base pay is less than $4,000/yr. 
Those whose base pay is over $4,000/yr. 
Return to 40/hr. week , 

New minimum pay rates (Commission Sales- 
men, Drivers and Workers Union-AFL) 
Provides retroactive payment to and incl. 
1944 paid vacation agreement (Window 

Glass Cutters League-AFL) 
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Company Location 
sc 
*Raytheon Manufacturing Company.......... Massachusetts 
(radio equipment) A 
Rochester Contractors Association....,...... Rochester, N. Y. 
Shure Brothers (microphones)...............] Chicago, Ill. 


Milwaukee, Wis. 


Trenton, N. J. 
Syracuse, N. Y. 


Sivyer Steel Casting Company............-. 


Socony Vacuum Oil Company.............-. 
Solvay Process Company............+-+.0++ 


*Southern Bell Telephone and Telegraph Com-| Southern U. S. 
pany 
*Southern New England Telephone Company.| Connecticut 


Standard Oil Company of California......... California 


Standard Oil Company of New Jersey........ Memphis, Tenn. 
Superheater Compnysa.cs-s cere ae teint a 


East Chicago, Indiana 
Timken-Detroit-Axel Company............ i 


Detroit, Michigan 


The Transport Company........-...+-.---- Milwaukee, Wisconsin 


United Knitwear Manufacturers League......| New York, N. Y. 

Viekers,(ne: cite SHWaae sic toes Mee eee Detroit, Mich. 

Western Pennsylvania Beer Distributor’s}. .................. 
Association 


Western Union Telegraph Company......... 


Chicagovbakertes:¢. scinicstameseotmen ae mcd: Chicago, Ill. 
15 baking companies... .cr)s eine a: Cincinnati, O. area 
19 grain elevator operators................. Buffalo, N. Y. 


Ladies handbag manufacturers 


New York City area 
(500 companies) 


8 oil refineries Chicago area 


100 produce merchants.....................| St. Louis, Mo. 


8 St. Louis newspapers 


St. Louis, Mo. 


8°textile finishing firms 
*94 textile mills 
7 textile mills 
8 textile mills 


Philadelphia, Pa. 
New England 

Philadelphia, Pa. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


Transit system Lancaster, Pa. 


52 wholesale grocers 


New York City 


1Includes salary-increase announcements, 
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Ane | aeceat 
10%-15% | 7,500 
15% 
10% 467 
7¢/hr. 350 
18% 350 
5¢/hr. 2,000 


$5/wk. } 700 
$6/wk. 


$3-$7/wk. | 6,200 
18% 3,000 
8% 290 


1814¢/hr. 750 


1814¢/hr. 1,650 
21¢/hr. 3,850 
10% 2,400 
Not specified 
15¢/hr. 
19¢/hr. 3,000 
8¢/hr. ae 
12¢/hr. 1,300 
(average) 
$2.50/wk. 1,600- 
$5.35/wk. 100 
12¢/hr. 900 
10¢/hr. 
Up to $5/wk.| 10,000 
18% 
10¢/hr. 


17¢/hr. \ 500 
22¢/hr. 


10¢-15¢/hr. 1,000 
15¢/hr. 60,000 
18¢/hr. 1,000 
15¢/hr, 2,000 
12¢/hr, 

15% 


Remarks . 
(Union specified where information available) 


Workers in main and “feeder” plants. New 
insurance benefits (non-union) 

Lathers’ hourly wage now $1.86 and 7/8¢ 
(Lathers Local 14-AFL) : 

General increase. Approved by Chicago 
Wage Stabilization Board; Co. is authorized 
to apply to OPA for permission to raise prices 

Wage issue can be reopened when national 
wage policy is determined (UAW-CIO) 

Plant reverting to 40 hr. week (IOW-CIO) 

All hourly and incentive rates. Retroactive 
to 1/1/46 (District 50-UMW) 

Traffic workers 

Plant workers 

(Southern Federation of Tel. Workers) 

All nonmanagement personnel. Operators 
receive $26 starting wage for 40-hr. week. 
(Conn. Union of Tel. Workers Inc.) : 

Field department workers. Wage negotia- 
tions pending for 14,000 other employees 
(Ind. Union of Petroleum Workers) _ 

Retroactive to Sept. 1945 when 15% rise was 
granted (Employees’ Association) 

(USW-CIO) 

Hourly paid workers 

Piece workers 

Retroactive to 2/18/46 

$200 lump sum to reinstated veterans and 
other employees with 1 yr. service as of 
12/31/45 (Street Car and Bus Men’s 
Union-AFL 

Hourly paid workers 

Piece workers 

(Knitgoods Workers’ Union—AFL) 

Pumps, valves, motors. (Non-union) 

Hours of work set from 7 a.m. to 6 p.m. (AFL 
Teamsters Joint Council No. 40) 

Retroactive pay of 10¢/hr. for preceding 12 
mos. (Commercial Telegraphers’ Union- 
AFL) 

Cake and bread 

Other bakery products 

Bakery drivers. Commission of 5% of week- 
ly sales over $500; 7% over $700 (Bakery 
Drivers Union—AFL 

7 5¢/hr. 5/1/46 (Bakers’ Union- 


A 

Guarantee of $52/wk. for 52 wks./yr. 48 hr. 
work week. (Grain Elevator Local-ILA) 

3-yr. agreement incl. higher insurance and 
hospitalization benefits; more holidays. 
(Pocketbook Workers’ Union of N. Y.-Ind.) 

Workers at Socony-Vacuum Oil Co., Texas 
Co., and Shell O; Co. (OWI-CIO) 

Driver and helpers; 2 weeks’ vacation for 5 
years’ service (Produce Drivers Union-AFL) 

Day workers 

Night workers 

Pa - the ry ork ee Globe-Democrat 
and Post Dispatch (St. Louis ographical 
Union-AFL) Typogrep 
(Textile Workers Union-CIO) 

(Textile Workers Union of America-CIO) 
(Textile Workers Union-CIO) 

75¢/hr. minimum. (Textile Workers Union- 
CIO) 

Bus and trolley operators; ending general 
AFL sympathy walkout 

Grocery teamsters; 8 hr. day, 40 hr. week. 


(Teamsters and Warehousemen’s Union- 
AFL) 


“Increases not included in January, 1946, announcements. 


